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“AND OTHER UNIVERSITY MEN.” 


T. would be grossly unfair to so loyal, patriotic, and 
intelligent a corporation as the University of Cambridge 
_to hold it corporately responsible for the vagaries of a few 
vain or self-seeking members of its household. The best 
‘and wisest of mothers may have children who continue to 
deserve the rod long after they have passed the age at 
which it can be administered to them ; and the Alma Mater 
who stands in this relation to the unworthy sons by whom 
she was publicly put to shame last Tuesday night in the 
Guildhall at Cambridge deserves compassion rather than 
blame. But though she does not deserve the discredit which 
they have succeeded in attaching to her, she will have to 
bear it nevertheless. 1t is true that the meeting held at the 
‘time and place in question was got up by the Liberal Associ- 
ation of the town of Cambridge, and that the University, as 
such, had of course nothing to do withit. But the attempt 
so'studiously made to represent Mr. Ditton as in some 
sense the guest of the University cannot, we fear, be pro- 
nounced altogether unsuccessful. It was by his academical, 
and not by his civic, supporters in that town that he was 
lodged, entertained, and mainly supported on the platform ; 
and, though every one who knows anything of the par- 
ticular persons who figured as his entertainers and backers 
may have pretty accurately measured their cluim to re- 
— the learned body to which they belong, it would 
‘be vain to look for such knowledge or its resulting estimate 
among the general public. They, it is to be feared, are 
only too likely to be impressed by reading in their news- 
papers that Mr. Ditton was supported, not only by Pro- 
fessor Sruart, M.P. (who has, indeed, been already classified 
for them by an eminent man of science, and whom they 
have perhaps by this time learnt to appraise corfectly 
enough), but also by “ Dr. Jackson, of Trinity; the Rev. 
“'T. J. Lawrence, Deputy Professor of International Law ; 
“ Mr. Oscar Brown1ne, of King’s College; Dr. WatpsTEIN, 
“and other University men.” The ordinary newspaper 
reader does not and cannot know that this last-named gentle- 
man has, in any other than a merely complimentary sense, 
about as much right to be called a member of the University 
as the librarian of the House of Commons has to be described 
as a member of Parliament. He does not and cannot know 
that the only name of any weight whatever in the foregoing 
list is that of an academical notability who was probably as 
auch disconcerted as his best friends at the company in 
which he found himself. And, though the ordinary news- 
paper reader may, and perhaps does, remember that Mr. 
‘Oscar Browntne has given public evidence of his lack of 
judgment and discretion, it is not probable that those posi- 
tive qualities which would induce him, politics altogether 
‘apart, to court notoriety as a patron of Irish agitators are 
equally well known to the world at large. 

No doubt it may be said that mere familiarity with the 
political record of Professor Stuart should have been sufli- 
<ient to prepare the public even for such an exhibition as 
that of Tuesday night. No doubt they might have been 
expected to argue that the inordinate vanity and the in- 
flamed partisanship which are Professor Sruart’s chief 
impulses to action could hardly be without other examples 
in the University to which he belongs, and which might, 
therefore, claim to be dissociated as much from them as 

from him. Those, however, who have cherished this ex- 
pectation take too little account of the broad distinction 
which Englishmen have hitherto been wont to draw between 


the professional politician and the academic dignitary. They 
regard the latter, when he deliberately descends to the adoption 
of the trade of politics, as distinctly déclassé; but, so long as he 
abstains from actual participation in that demoralizing 
pursuit, they have not yet learnt to rid themselves of the 
notion that he approaches the political questions of the day 
from ahigher standpoint than that of the bee partisan. 
They cannot be expected to be aware of deplorable ex- 
tent to which some of the worst vices and vulgaritiesof modern 
manners have affected even the ancient seats of learning, 
and how destructive they have proved to the old-fashioned 
traditions of academic dignity and reserve. And this is only 
another way of saying that when the public see such names 
as that of “ Dr. ‘Jackson, of Trinity,” “The Rev. T. J. 
“ LawRENCE, Deputy Professor of International Law,” or even 
of “ Mr. Oscar Brown1na, of King’s College,” there is much 
danger lest they should draw a widely erroneous inference 
from the presence of these eminently respectable persons on 
a platform by the side of Mr. Ditton. Having no means of 
knowing from personal intercourse with the latter-day 
University don that he is often just as helplessly enslaved 
as the pettiest provincial wirepuller or his silliest dupe to 
those motives which impel men to associate themselves un- 
hesitatingly with unworthy political allies and disreputable 
political causes—having had no means, we say, of ac- 
quainting himself with these tendencies of the latter-day 
don, the newspaper reader of the less instructed and inde- 
pendent type (which is the commonest example of him) will 
be apt to suppose that the cause which has obtained such 
support must, after all, be less unworthy, and association with 
its professional champions less discreditable, than he had 
formerly imagined, In other words, he is in danger of saying 
to himself that, if the Deputy Professor and the gentleman 
from Trinity, and the other academic respectabilities, do 
not mind rubbing shoulders publicly with Mr. Ditton, 
the conclusion ought to be, not that they are less respectable 
than he had believed them to be, but that Mr. Dition and 
Mr. D1Lton’s cause are more so. 

This, of course, is precisely the impression which such 
demonstrations as that of last Tuesday are designed by the 
cunning intriguers who get them up, and entrap simpletons, 
learned or other, into assisting them, to produce. They 
ardently wish it to be believed that Mr. Jackson and the 
rest of them have elevated their Parnellite protégé by their 
patronage, instead of having merely lowered themselves, and 
indirectly their University, by posing as his patrons. It is 
the duty, therefore, not only of every one well affected to the 
cause of the Union, but of every one who would wish to 
rescue a venerable institution from further discredit, to point 
out to his countrymen that it is the latter and not the former 
of the above consequences which have followed from the 
recent proceedings at Cambridge ; that Mr. Ditton and his 
cause have not been in the slightest degree elevated by associa- 
tion with these academic persons, but that it is themselves and 
their University which they have degraded by association with 
Mr. Ditton and bis cause. For the present, however, we 
will leave the cause out of the question. We must concede 
to Mr. Jackson and the Deputy Professor of International 
Law the right claimed by more eminent men of endeavour- 
ing the dismemberment of their Empire and persuading 
themselves that the process is one of “ consolidation.” 
Indeed, the latter gentleman has a professional interest in 
that policy ; for if boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem, 
it may be the part of a good Professor of International Law 
to enlarge the domain of his “subject” by making two 
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nations out of one. We will say nothing, then, of Mr. 
Ditton’s cause. But who and what is Mr. Ditton him- 
self? Mr. Ditton is a man whom, on no other ground 
that we can discover except that he is thin and pale and 
passionate of speech, while his more prominent colleagues 
are for the most part plump and rubicund and merely noisy 
of spout, his Radical admirers are endeavouring to pass off 
upon their countrymen as a patriot of the poetic type. He 
is fondly supposed by the weaker-minded among these to 
represent the ideal leader, whose chivalrous, if misguided, 
devotion to the Nationalist cause invests an enterprise dis- 
figured by many sordid and ignoble associations with its 
solitary gleam of romance. No conception of the case 
could more ludicrously caricature it. Asa matter of fact, 
this interesting-looking person has done more than any one 
of his colleagues, with perhaps the single exception of Mr. 
O’Brien, to unfit the cause of Irish Nationalism for the 
espousal of honest men. As deeply involved as any other 
of the leading Parnellites in moral complicity with Irish- 
American crime, Mr. Ditton has been far more active than 
any of them in his appeals to the lower and baser passions 
of his countrymen at home, Many Englishmen may 
have forgotten—and perhaps the respectable persons on 
the Cambridge platform never knew—that Mr. Ditton is 
the only Parliamentary agitator who has ever uttered 
verbal incitement to the savage mutilators of dumb beasts. 
In a speech at Kildare in 1880 he delivered himself of a 


‘sinister hint on this subject, which was too strong even for 


the stomachs of his Radical friends of those days—they are 


_perhaps less squeamish now—and drove them to the absurd 


suggestion that, in predicting that “cattle would not 
“ prosper” on an evicted man’s land, Mr. Dmton was 
merely glancing at some quaint old Celtic superstition. His 


challenge to the brutality of Irish tenants has been followed 


by more open and effective appeals to their cupidity. He is 
the inventor and principal promoter of a predatory scheme 
which in its turn has startled the more respectable Glad- 
stonians out of—or rather into—their propriety, and from 
which they have been compelled, with more or less reluct- 
ance, to withhold their countenance. Nor is it as if these 
things were accidental aberrations on the part of Mr. 


_Dr11ton, and had been duly repented of. He was perfectly 


at ease, if we remember rightly, under the terrible reproach 
of having encouraged the barbarities of cattle-maiming. He 
boasted, though no doubt untruly, a day or two ago, that 
the Plan of Campaign has been of late more successful than 
ever in the work of defrauding and despoiling the Irish 
landlords. And this is the man by whose side, on a public 
platform, these highly table academic persons are not 
ashamed to appear. e say nothing of Mr. Drtion’s 
politics, nothing even of the fact that he is a far deadlier 
enemy of the English name and the English connexion than 
Mr. Parnett himself. To such facts as these political 
isanship has notoriously blinded wiser men than Mr. 
Lion’s Cambridge partisans. The shame and scandal is 
that they should have so far lost sight also of the plainest 
injunctions of humanity and morals, and so far forgotten 
their duty as members of a University, which should uphold 
these things, as to join hands before the world with an 
abettor of the barbarities of Irish ts and an apostle 
of the doctrine of public plunder. A year or two ago we 
should have said that such a thing was impossible, but the 
flood of demoralization which Mr. Guapstone’s shameless 
alliance with crime and treason let loose upon the country 
has spread fast and far. 


PEACE AND WAR, 


HE connexion of the settlement of Ismam Pasna’s 
claims on the Egyptian Government with the prospects 

of European peace may not be very close, but it exists. It 
was always possible that these claims would be used both 
as a means of disturbing the English supremacy over Egypt 
and as a lever in the elaborate system of machinery by which 
certain Powers occasionally seek to reopen the whole Eastern 
question. The actual settlement has been found fault with 
as a matter of course by those to whom everything done by 
the present Government is wrong, and to whom Mr. 
Marriorr (with the possible exception of two very different 
persons—Mr, GoscHeN and Mr. Asumeap is the 
most obnoxious member of the present Government. It is 
a pity, of course, that any fresh burden should be imposed 
on so heavily burdened a country as Egypt. But in this 


case there are very distinct set-offs. In the first place, 
Egypt actually saves money by the commutation of the 
allowances. In the second place, she gets rid of one of 
those vague but damaging claims which are particularly 
dangerous to persons and States not in a flourishing 
financial condition. In the third place, she gets rid of a 
considerable quantity of the least satisfactory assets that 
any Government can have—landed property which has to 
be cultivated directly or indirectly by the State itself, and 
palaces which have to be expensively kept up or ruinously 
abandoned. Finally, though the ex-Khedive be neither a 
very great nor a very wise man, it is impossible to avoid 
feeling a certain sympathy for him. He has had rather too 
much of the fate of Timon, and it does not appear that he 
has indulged in any of Tiwon’s misanthropy. As long as 
his good days lasted all the world was only too glad to 
accept his hospitality, to lend him money at high interest, 
to thrust the services of expensive agents on him, to praise 
him as a kind of “ high farmer” among potentates, a liberal 
and far-sighted developer of his dominions. When his good 
days were done, all the world proceeded to behave after its 
kind. In strictly poetical justice, no doubt, amends ought 
not to be made to him at the expense of his ex-subjects, but 
then there is so little strictly poetical justice in this world. 


The latest rumour and gossip as to Prince Bismarck’s 
sentiments certainly cannot be said to err on the side of 
over-sanguineness. With a cheerfulness which does him 
the highest credit, and a prudence deserving of equal 
encomium, the Prince is said to have remarked that, ac- 
cording to present appearances, war was scarcely to be 
dreaded “for two or three years,” “for the present year 
“at least.” To which, with an inimitable frankness, he 
added that no doubt he had thought exactly the same 
thing at the beginning of 1870. The force of consolation 
can no further go than this. It is as though a weather- 
wise person should address a pedestrian setting out for a 
good day’s tramp across the hills thus :—‘“ As far as the 
“ sky looks, I don’t think it will rain before eleven, at 
“any rate not before ten; but I must own that I 
“ thought that last Tuesday, and you know how it pelted.” 
In other words, the Prince, like everybody else who 
knows the facts, is aware that there may be war at any 
moment, and that it will be extremely surprising if there is 
not war in at most a year or two. But of the exact times 
and the exact seasons he knows little, if anything, more 
than any one else. And the truth, of course, is that these 
guarded utterances of statesmen rather add to than diminish 
the public apprehension, while they also bring out the 
almost unprecedented oddity of the situation, There have 
been times, and many times, when some one definitely 
wanted war, and steadily intrigued for it. There have been 
others when apparent accidents threw Europe into war. 
But there certainly have not been many when no one 
except a few individual hotheads wished for war, and when 
everybody was vaguely convinced that nevertheless war is 
coming to-day or to-morrow or the next day, and that it is 
absolutely impossible to tell what will be the end of it. 
Nor have there been many when a poor and frugal country 
like Germany could be induced, in consequence of this 
apprehension, to take calmly and even cheerfully the 
spending of fourteen extra millions of money. In 
cases this sort of nervous expectation hastens the event it 
fears ; it is to be hoped that this will not be so here. 

It would probably be a mistake to overlook, in considering 
the probabilities of the maintenance of peace, the existence 
and apparent growth of a feeling of decided irritation in 
Austria. Lord Sauispury’s reference to the troublesome 
effect of sudden popular waves of sentiment is not likely to 
have been directly aimed at the Dual Monarchy ; but it is 
not impossible that it may be true in regard to it. Two 
different symptoms of such irritation have recently mani- 
fested themselves. The first is the appearance of a kind of 
discontent, chiefly in Hungary, but also in the Austrian 
dominions proper, with Count Katnoxy’s policy. That 
policy, while it certainly cannot be accused with any justice 
of truckling to Russia, has as certainly been characterized by 
a rather superfluous amount of circumspection, by a tendency 
to blow hot and cold alternately, and by an evident desire 
to avoid provoking a breach of the peace, even after the very 
equivocal or unequivocal conduct of Austria’s Eastern neigh- 
bour. The second symptom is the evident beginning of a sort 
of “tiff” with Germany—a popular, not a Ministerial tiff, o 
the score both of the philanderings of Prince Bismarck with 
the Czar and of the persistent taunts and jeremiads of the 
German press as to Austrian anpreparedness, AustriaD 
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weakness, and all the rest of it. Perhaps the Germans in 
making these latter remarks are only showing the curious 
ungraciousness and want of sense of the becoming which 
enemies declare to be so ingrained in at least the North 
German nature. It is true, of course, that Germany herself 
certainly caught Austria very much napping in 1866. But 
Germany is the only Power which, for a quarter of a century 
‘at least, has so caught her; and, considering the present 
relations of the two Powers, delicacy should certainly prevent 
a North German—if a North German could possibly have 
delicacy—from dwelling over-much on that reminiscence. 
Moreover, there is absolutely no evidence that Austria is 
now in that state of Aulic-Council shiftless shiftiness which 
so long bound her. It is justly that the military 
occupation of Bosnia—no slight —was executed, not 
only with a resolution, but with a promptitude and readi- 
ness of resource, which Germany herself could not have 
bettered ; and, if something like the same feat has not in 
more peaceful fashion been performed in the EmrEror’s own 
province of Galicia, it is perfectly well known that it is as 
much as anything due to Prince Bismarcx’s wish to keep 
the Czar’s inflammable vanity from catching fire. There are 
few situations more naturally provocative of national irrita- 
tion than this, the situation of being inactive to suit German 
interests, and of being at the same time charged by Germans 
with inability to act, and with being likely to prove in the 
event of war a helpless burden on the great, invincible, 
generous German nation. It is, indeed, in no way probable 
that this irritation will seriously weaken the alliance of 
North and South Germany. That alliance is far too solidly 
founded on the two great piers and foundation-stones of 
alliance—community of interests and of fears—to be lightly 
disturbed. But Prince Bismarck is a very wise man indeed, 
who never fails in the long run to stand to win on the best 
horse. He will probably have to make up his mind whether 
it is worth while irritating, even if there be no actual risk 
of estranging, a good friend in order to keep up a hollow 
truce with a certain enemy. Such extraordinary pettiness, 
so unlike the businesslike German nature, as the actual 
turning away of a customer to England, in the matter of the 
new Bulgarian coinage, looks, indeed, as if the Prince’s odd 
craze about Orleanism were stronger than might have been 
supposed. But the friendship of Austria is something more 
than the coining of a certain number of Bulgarian shekels. 
At the same time, the Austrian ill-temper—not, it must be 
owned, altogether unjustifiable—is a symptom of the diffi- 
culties which beset the Prince’s present attempt at keeping 
the peace; nor is it by any means the only one. And the 
fact that while these delicate attentions are lavished upon 
Russia, no attempt is made to restrain her threatening move- 
ments, is not likely to soothe any irritation that may be felt 
in Austrian quarters. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 


4 geen Irish Nationalist members have received peremp- 
tory orders to discontinue or suspend the practice of 
Parliamentary obstruction. The prohibition will perhaps 
be unwelcome to some of the coarsest and roughest members 
of former Sessions ; but none of them will hesitate to obey 
the orders of their sagacious chief. Mr. Parne it’s reasons 
for a complete change of tactics may be easily understood ; 
and the only doubt as to the soundness of his new policy 
relates to the time which he has selected for the announce- 
ment. Perhaps he may think it expedient to weaken by 
anticipation the case of the Government for a further alter- 
ation of Parliamentary Procedure. The opponents of such 
@ measure might embarrass the Ministers by the argument 
that they are pushing at an open door. In the last 
Session, as on former occasions, Mr. Parnett allowed or 
induced his followers to exhibit their power of impeding 
public business. In obeying his present commands they 
will imitate the methods of their own Naticnal League, 
which sometimes discountenances in certain districts and at 
convenient seasons the outrages which it habitually organ- 
izes. Mr. Guapstone has, of course, concerted the Parlia- 
mentary plan of campaign with Mr. Parnext, and their 
ject. does credit to their ingenuity. A year ago they 
to prevent or postpone the reform of Procedure, and 

they were sti]l more anxious to defeat the Crimes Bill. 
The hopes which were founded on the supposed scruples of 
the Liberal-Unionists were wholly disappointed, and the 
alliance between the two sections of Unionists became every 
day closer because they were engaged ia a common struggle. 


As in the fable, and as all experience teaches, the effect of 
blustering violence was to make the traveller ao his 
cloak tighter around him. Mr. Parnevt will accordingly 
now imitate the more subile influence of the sun, in the 
hope that the protective covering will be voluntarily aban- 
doned. If any legislative measure is proposed which may 
affect the political interests of the party, Mr. Parnett and 
Mr. GiapstTone can at a moment's notice rally their forces 
for purposes of obstruction. it is not known at present 
that the Government will introduce any important Irish 
Bill; and protests against refusal to include Ireland in the 
Local Government Bill will be easily overruled, 


The Separatists can scarcely be blamed for their plan of 
testing the loyalty of the Liberal-Unionists. Mr. Parne.n 
appears to be seized with a disinterested enthusiasm for the 
progress of English and Scotch legislation, which he has up 
to this time rendered impracticable. In every measure or 
resolution which may be proposed by zealous reformers the 
Opposition will watch for opportunities of creating dissen- 
sion between the Government and Lord Harrineron or 
Mr. Cuampertain. If Mr. Parnett’s calculations are 
justified by the result, he will have succeeded, not only in 
disorganizing the cause of Union, but in silently stultifying 
its Liberal supporters. Lord Satispury, indeed, stated in 
his speech at Liverpool that the Government would not 
necessarily either resign or dissolve if they should be 
defeated on some secondary question. Mr. Parne.t seemed 
to misunderstand language which was sufficiently plain ; 
and it is not easy to discover the reason for his unusual 
dulness. He imputed to Lord Sauispury a disregard of the 
constitutional rule which would impose upon him the duty 
of taking decided steps if he was defeated on the question of 
Home Rule. If Mr. Parnett was really misled, he must 
by this time have corrected his error. Even in ordinary 
times a Prime Minister exercises a discretion in distinguish- 
ing between vital and comparatively trivial issues on which 
he may find himself in a minority. The leader of a per 
which has not an independent majority of its own is sti 
more fully entitled to take all the circumstances of the case 
into consideration. The singular loyalty which has been 
hitherto displayed by the Liberal-Unionists will entitle any 
policy which they may pursue to candid appreciation. On 
the other hand, they are bound not to sacrifice the cause of 
the Union to any party prejudice or to superficial con- 
sistency. Three or four votes given against the Govern- 
ment on minor issues would undo all that has been effected. 
Mr. ParNELL cannot be accused of timid reluctance to 
spread his nets in sight of the birds which are to be caught. 
Possibly he may hope to effect the object of dissolving the 
hostile alliance by judicious manceuvring during the debates 
on the Local Government Bill. Gladstonian amendments 
can be moved as often as there appears to be a chance of 
snapping a Liberal-Unionist vote. 

The Government will, of course, take the Liberal- 
Unionists into its confidence on important questions of 
policy. If it is in any way found impossible to agree, both 
the allied parties must weigh the importance of the issues 
which threaten to divide them against the necessity of 
maintaining the Union. There would be pitiable incon- 
sistency in sacrificing the fruits of two years of co-o 
tion to petty scruples or to political impatience. rd 
Saispury’s intimation that he may, in certain contin- 
gencies, submit to defeat must not be too liberally inter- 
preted. The Government will assuredly either resign or 
dissolve if the Liberal-Unionists insist on the adoption of 
a Radical policy. The choice between the two constitutional 
alternatives must depend on the probable chances of success 
at the next general election. It is possible that the pro- 
spects of Conservative victory may justify an appeal to the 
constituencies. The Liberal-Unionists, if they separated 
themselves at the same time from both the great parties, 
could scarcely expect to retain a dozen of their present 
seats. The Caucus is, except perhaps at Birmingham, 
entirely at the disposal of Mr. Guapstong. As long as the 
Unionist alliance lasts the Liberal section may reasonably 
hope to receive, as at the last election, the support of the 
Conservative party. Even if the leaders had not formally 
renounced their friendly understanding, the rank and file of 
the Conservatives could scarcely be e to vote for 
candidates who had recently and habitually embarrassed 
the Government by defeating its measures by unseason- 
ably advancing their own. It may be hoped that in i 
his own followers of the necessity of compromise Lo 
Satispury will not have encouraged his Liberal allies to 
prove too exacting. The conduct of a political campaign by 
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a commander of two confederated forces requires the same 
kind of diplomatic ability which MariBoroucs exhibited in 
actual war. Mr. Giapstone, while he holds full powers from 
Mr. Papnewt, has, like Lovis XIV., no auxiliaries to 
humour or to consult, Lord Sauisspury referred to the 
difficulties which he has to encounter in his remarks on the 
modern practice of forming Parliamentary groups. The 
inconvenience of a constitutional innovation, which is 
perhaps unavoidable, has already been experienced in 
rance. 

Mr. Parnyett kindly offers to his adversaries every facility 
for quarrelling among themselves. The withdrawal of 
obstruction will, as he hopes, leave the majority without 
excuse if it hesitates to plunge into promiscuous legislation. 
Some of its members are pledged to measures which are in 
the highest degree objectionable to the great body of 
Unionists. For instance, a scheme for destroying the Church 
Establishment, in whole or in part, would necessarily divide 
theallied parties, ifthe question were to be determined by a vote. 
The tendency of Radical proposals to damage the cause of the 
Union is only too obvious, Mr. ParvELt’s ingenuity would de- 
serve full recognition if he had not overlooked the probability 
that his policy may be baffled as soon as it is understood. 
* You taught me the stroke,” said the Highlander in the 
Fair Maid of Perth, suiting the action to the words. 
“ Yes, fool,” replied his enemy, as he struck the assailant 
dead, “the stroke, but not the parry.” The House of 
Commons cannot be compelled at the dictation of a minority 
to adopt an inconvenient course of proceeding. In some 
cases the previous question affords the proper means of 
escape from a challenge which it may not be expedient either 
to refuse or to accept. A similar result may be attained by 
other methods when there are sufficient reasons for avoiding 
the neeessity of an affirmative or negative vote. If constituents 
become impatient for the redemption of supposed pledges, 
it will not be difficult to explain the postponement of 
minor issues to the indispensable task of maintaining the 
Union. Lord Hartineton has on more than one occasion 
impressed on his followers the necessity of keeping the pre- 
sent Government in office. Those who approve of his policy 
cannot also wish to force on a Ministerial change. The 
Session will in all probability be fully occupied with the 
measures which have been already announced. It is true 
that none of them are likely to excite enthusiasm, but both 
forties are committed to the principle of elective Local 

overnment, and they will be still more unanimous in 
favour of interference with the property of railway share- 
holders. 

Mr. GLapstonE may perhaps have suggested to Mr. 
ParvyE. a change of policy which will tend to relieve the 
leader of the Opposition and his lieutenants from the odium 
which they have justly incurred. It is true that a con- 
descending grant of temporary freedom to the House of 
Commons is only one degree less offensive than last Session’s 
obstruction. On both occasions the Irish Nationalists have 
assumed the power of regulating, of permitting, or of pre- 
venting the transaction of Parliamentary business. Never- 
theless, their past misconduct will be gradually forgotten 
or condoned as long as Mr. ParneELt instructs them to 
preserve ordinary decorum, There is no reason to expect 
that he will at the same time impose on his subordinates 
abstinence from violence and breach of law in Ireland. 
Some of the agitators might perhaps become mutinous if 
they were not allowed opportunities of notoriety and suf- 
ficient vents for their enmity to England. Mr. Parne.u 
has never publicly approved of the Plan of Campaign, nor 
has he taken any ostensible part in the resistance which has 
been offered to the Crimes Bill. Even his formal abandon- 
ment of Parliamentary obstruction is not ostensibly binding 
on his party ; but his present conduct is so prudent and so 
well calculated to effect his purpose that it is evidently the 
result of mature deliberation. It remains to be seen 
whether the Liberal-Unionists will be duped by a pretence 
of moderation, 


CHESTNUTS OF THE WEEK. 


HESTNUTS, in the American sense—that is, old ancient 

jests—we have always with us. If the American 
custom of ringing a little bell at each elderly joke were 
introduced here (which, as the Commination Service says, 
“is greatly to be desired”), the air would be merry with as 
many peals as on the celebrated occasion when Thought 
married Fact. We have had the antiquated anecdote about 


the Muscovite flinging his children to the wolves—a thing 

layed out even in sermons to children. Mr. Du Maurier 
4 warmed up a chestnut supposed not to be older than 
our own generation. “ My dear Jack, you stammer ten 
“times more in London than you did in Newcastle even” ; 
to which Jack answers (stammering) that “ London is 
“ten times as big a place.” This is commonly told, by 


as if it had occurred in New York, and the hero is the 
late Mr. T. T. But nothing is proved as to the age 
of this hoary chestnut by assigning it to Mr.T.T. The 
name is usually the newest thing in a myth. We expect 
Canon Isaac Taytor to declare that the stammering 
chestnut was grown in Babylon, and that the remark was 
first made by an Egyptian tourist who stammered fearfully 
in Thebes. This theory will be based on the hypothesis 
that the chestnut may yet be discovered on a cylinder, and 
thus it will take its place in the Science of Comparative 
Chestnutology. 

A writer in the Daily News, who appears to be singularly 
ill seen in Talmudic lore, has been accusing the Kickapoo 
Indians of dealing in a chestnut prodigiously venerable. 
That the Kickapoos should plagiarizs from the Talmud 
seems so unlike their frank and manly nature that we 
suspect there is some blunder somewhere. The Talmudic 
chestnut of the Origin of Women is familiar to every 
schoolgirl. An Angel was despatched to make Woman out 
of a rib of Apam’s. The Angel extracted the rib and laid 
it by him on the grass. A monkey had been watching and 
ran away with the rib. The Angel posted after the monkey, 
who, being arboreal, ran up a tree. The Angel clutched at 
him, and the monkey’s tail “came off in his hand,” as 
servants say. Not having any other material, the Angel 
made Woman out of the monkey’s tail; hence the frisky 
and inconsequent character (says our Talmudic author) of 
the fair sex. 

The Kickapoo legend is probably derived from Traditions 
of the North-American Indians, by James ATHEARN JONES 
(London, 1830, vol. iii. p. 175). According to this version 
of the chestnut, at the beginning of man’s career, “ of 
“ women, vain, noisy, laughing, chattering women, there 
“were none.” There were plenty of men, and the 
Kickapoo men had beautiful, long, whisking tails. By tho 
way, this is another Red Indian chestnut. The Digger 
Indians, of the Coyote branch, also declare that men had 
tails in the beginning. The Kickapoo men had not been 
born, but were made of clay by the Gods, and a delightful 
time they enjoyed. ‘“ Wars were very few then, for no 
“one need be told that half the wars which have arisen 
“ have grown out of quarrels on account of love of women, 
“and the other half on account of their maintenance.” 
Even the fierce Iroquois did not sharpen the tomahawk, but 
adorned their tails with wampum. Men were so happy 
that they forgot the Gods, and did not offer game on the 
mema hoppa, or altar-stone. So the Great Spirit, to punish 
men, sent down a Manitou, who chopped their tails off, and 
made women out of the frisky, vain, decorative tails. ‘The 
“ Kickapoos petitioned that women should be taken away 
“ from them, and their old appendages returned; but the 
“ Great Spirit answered that women were a necessary evil, 
“ and must remain.” 

“The world hath been greatly guilty of this” chestnut ; 
but who first planted and gathered it? The Talmudic 
writer can hardly have had it from the Kickapoos, nor the 
Kickapoos from the Talmudic writer. Jones admits that 
he did not hear the chestnut from an Indian, but culled it 
in Hennexer’s Memoirs—-a volume which has been sus- 
pected, Jones thinks wrongfully, of being wnecht. Perhaps 
the most plausible explanation is that Henneker found the 
chestnut in the Talmud, and attributed it to the Kickapoos. 
But all is conjecture. 


SOME SPEECHES. 


bi plague of speeches has set in again with its usual 
severity, and all the trees of the forest, from the cedar 
great and tall, such as Mr. Goscuen, to the hyssop on the 
wall, such as Mr. AsquiTH, have mingled in the discussion: 
What is perhaps most curious of all is that Mr. SHaw 
LeFevre, speaking at Bradford, does not, as far as we cab 
judge from reports in quarters so opposite as the Z'imes and 
the Daily News, appear to have made the slightest reference 
to the little matter of his charges against anybody and every- 
body, on the strength of a speech of Mr. Justin McCartuy’s 


persons so reckless of proper feeling as to tell it any more, 
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-which Mr. McCarrny has himself repudiated in the con- 
struction which Mr, Suaw Lerevre placed upon it, and the 


statements of which all the persons concerned have promptly 
and categorically denied. Considering that the Zimes of the 
day on which Mr. Suaw Lerevre spoke had contained a tele- 
graphic denial in rather round terms from Lord Ranno.ra 
CuvurcHILL,in which Mr. Lerevre’sname was pointedly 


mentioned, it might have been supposed that that politician 


would at least have taken some notice of it. Perhaps the 
notice may be found concealed under Mr. Saw Lerevae’s 


evident agitation. This was so great as to produce the ex- 


traordinary declaration that the speaker “could find no 
“ words in the political gamut fit to describe the course” 
which Mr, Batroor, “ so shudderingly to many,” as another 
ardent sympathizer writes to the Daily News, is pursuing in 
Ireland. It is surely not surprising that a man should not 
find words in a gamut, which, as a rule, is the last place in 
which one looks for words. “ We find many strange things 
“jin the large brass instruments” is a mysterious saying 
attributed to a maker of trombones and ophicleides. But 
no discovery of that sort could be stranger than the finding 
of words in a gamut. 


This meeting at Bradford, however, appears to have en- 
joyed many specimens of fine language, for Mr. ILLIncworTH 
declared that, “if Englishmen had been” made to pay their 
debts, and had been debarred under penalties from shooting 
landlords, rebeliing and scullabogning for centuries, “ there 
“ was no step which had the sanction either of heaven or hell 
“ which they would not bave taken in order to sweep away 
“such intolerable wrong.” Mr. Ittincworts, if we mis- 
take not, is a light of Nonconformity; it would be inte- 
resting to have the opinion of the next synod or conference, 
or whatever it is called, of his particular sect (we do not 
know what it is) as to this view of “ steps which have the 


- sanction of hell.” Mr. AsquitH may be left to reconcile 


his intense and lawyerlike admiration of the Plan of Cam- 

ign with the views of those of his friends who deplore 
the Plan of Campaign as the chief blot on the otherwise 

re scutcheon of Home Rule. With such random and, 
in the case of the Bradford meeting, ranting utterances 
the Home Secretary at Birmingham had no difficulty in 
contrasting favourably. He had, indeed, a somewhat awk- 
ward task in one way, inasmuch as he is the only Minister 


_who has brought any kind of disaster on the Government, 


or who can be regarded as having in any way failed to 
justify his appointment. But Mr. Marrnews’s peccadilloes 
‘are things of the past; and, very luckily for him, the blind 


folly of his adversaries provided him, both in the case of 


Lipski and in the Trafalgar Square business, with that kind 
of justification which is all the stronger because it is not exactly 
logical. It is also perfectly true that he occupies, if not the 
post which requires most mental and moral qualifications, 


at any rate that in which small difficulties are most inces- 


sant, and in which the occupier is most exposed to constant 
harassings from all sorts and conditions of men. With 
regard to his speeches themselves, they were good plain 
examples of the combined apology and counter-attack 
which seems to be now as incumbent on each particular 
Minister as if he had no colleagues, and as if his colleagues 
were not reported in newspapers, but which it is naturally 
almost impossible to invest with any particular oratorical 
attraction. In this last respect Mr. Matrnews was not 
quite so fortunate as the other Cabinet Minister who spoke 
the night before. 

It is not surprising that Mr. GoscnEn’s speech at Hastings 
has increased the affection (every one knows how warm and 
lively it was already) of the Separatists for the present 


of the Excnequer. Mr. Goscnen’s reply to 


Mr. GLADSTONE was good, and we cannot help being glad 
that he took an incidental occasion of rebuking the silly 
notion, now translating itself, it is to be feared, into a sillier 
custom, that every Minister, great and small, who cannot 
have his way on every question of the cut of an officer's 
uniform, or the weekly milk allowance of an office cat, is 
bound to resign on pain of being charged with dishonesty, 
inconsistency, corrupt clinging to office, mean. spiritedness, 
want of independence, and Heaven only knows what else. 
‘The fact of course is, though it would not have been wise of 
Mr. GoscuEn to say it, that the Minister who is always resign- 
ing lays his own motives very much more open to suspicion 
than the Minister who fairly gives and takes, and who, while 


never “ transacting ” on a great question of principle, does not 


think it necessary to resign because the office messenger is 
to have three buttons instead of two, or the office cat two 
mice instead of three, But, perhaps, the most practical 


part of the whole and valuable speech, more valuable than 
the tu quogue to Mr. Guapstone, if less amusing, and not 
less valuable than the caution about resignations, if not so 
obviously timely, was the reference to the Lipski case and 
its illustration of one of the greatest nuisances of the day. 
Comparatively few men are Ministers, and able to advertise 
themselves by resigning office. But nearly seven hundred 
men are members of Parliament, and it is insthe power of 
any one of these, who chooses to delay the business of the 
country, to thwart and paralyse the course ofjjustice, and to 
make himself a kind of hero by dragging some legal question 
before the most unfit of all tribunals for irregular inter- 
ference or more irregular review. It would, of course, be 
almost impossible even for a novelist or a playwright to 
imagine a more dramatic reduction of the proceeding to the 
absurd than the case of that luckless scoundrel when, as Mr. 
GoscHeN says, a hundred ardent and advanced members of 
Parliament were going to move heaven and earth to prove his 
innocence, if he had not had the extreme ili-nature to confess 
his guilt. In the other celebrated instance there was, no 
doubt, contributory blundéring on the part of a Minister ; 
but what delay and waste of time in Parliament and out of 
it it brought, what needless discredit thrown on the most im- 
portantof publicfunctionaries, and what an absolute minimum 
of useful result, of any sort whatever, every one knows. The 
worst of it is, no doubt, that it is easier to denounce the 
practice than to put a stop to it. The right of members of 
Parliament to discuss grievances is undoubtedly large, and 
if there are to be- members of Parliament at all, it is nearly 
impossible to curtail it. There is no possibility of defining 
what is a discreet and proper and what is an indiscreet 
and improper exercise of it. If Parliament itself could, 
like judges of old time with juries, send the electors of 
the Camborne division to prison to reflect and come to a 
better mind as to their misconduct in returning Mr. 
Conypeare, the thing might possibly be done, though the 
WILKEs precedent is not encouraging. But then WILKEs 
was a very different person from Mr, ConysearE and the 
Conybearian type of member generally. But as it is, unless 
we had a House of Commons strong-minded enough to 
“ pass to the order of the day” when the Conysearers and 
the AtuerLey Joneses tried to advertise themselves, we 
really do not know what is to be done or hoped, except from 
the inculcation of better sense on the constituencies them- 
selves. Still it is just as well that attention should be 
called by persons in authority to the practice, to the nuisance 
of it, and to its inevitably bad effects on the public business 
and the administration of justice. Mr. Goscuen deserves 
thanks for so calling attention in an authoritative way. 


EUGENE LABICHE. 


A‘ Paris, on Wednesday, the 18th of January, 1888, 
died Evcine Lazicne. He invented and wrote—to 
name but these three—Un Chapeau de Paille d’Jtalie, and 
Célimare le Bien-Aimé, and Le Plus Ileureux des Trois; 
and in inventing these he inspired a whole crowd of smaller 
men, and set folks laughing, as the British drum-tap sets 
them waking and working, all round the world. To say 
that his death eclipses the gaiety of nations were, no doubt, 
to say a vast deal too much. For one thing, the gaiety of 
nations is not to be eclipsed by anything short of universal 
dissolution; and, for another, Lasicue had done, and 
printed, his work, and the best of him is better in black and 
white than it is in action. But it may very fairly be re- 
marked of him that, had he died some forty years ago, the 
world would have laughed a great deal less than it has. 
He was the greatest artist in farce of our time. Since 
Reenarp died, indeed, a humour so rich and so‘abundant 
as Lasicne’s has not been produced upon the stage. He 
was French of the French, of course; and it was on his 
own ground (which was the Palais-Royal), and in his own 
tongue, and at the hands of his own interpreters—Grassor, 
SarnvaL, Raven, Grorrroy—that 
he was best seen and best liked. It must be noted, too, 
that his adapters—in England and America, at least —were, 
for some reason or other, unable to do him justice; that 
The Wedding March (for instance) and The Nabob are but 
mean and colourless reflections of the Chapeau de Paille 
@ Italie aforesaid and Les Trente Millions de Gladiator ; that 
where LaBIcHE was novel, outrageously possible, irresistibly 
extravagant, his adapters were either feeble or dull (or both), 
and were ineffectual or reasonable (or both) into the bargain, . 


Ecole de 
‘smaller journals; and at twenty-three he was concerned, 
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It must also be noted that, like his great ancestor, Mottérz, 


the author of Les T'rente-sept Sous de Monsieur Montaudoin 
cand 29 Degrés dans !' Ombre was too national, was toe essen- 
tially and particularly a Frenchman, to look well in an English 
dress, and speak to any purpose with (say) a Clapham accent. 
‘In this fortune he is by no means alone. Men so distin- 
guished in their several ways as DryDEN, Cipser, 
and Cuartes Reape have worked their hardest to make 
Mottire English ; and not a single scene of Moire keeps 
‘the English stage. On the other hand, SHaxspeare has 
been prepared for production in France by hands no weaker 
and wits no less apprehensive than those of VOLTAIRE, 
‘Dumas, ALFRED pE Vicyy, Hecror Berwioz, and Victor 
and Francois Hvuco; and he is so badly suited still, he 
bears his naturalization with so poor a grace, that M. Emite 
-Biémont thinks it worth his while to recast and improve the 
plot of Much Ado about Nothing, and M. Poret, the manager 
-of the Odéon—the theatre of the earnest and studious youth 
of France—thinks it worth his while to convey M. Emite 
‘Biémont’s recastings and improvements. Lasicue, it must 
be owned, has had better luck than that. As Box and Cox 
his Frisette has years of life in it yet, while as Crutch and 
Toothpick his Les Petites Mains has gone the round, we are 
assured, of civilization, But the number of his inventions 

the century ; and to hint that perchance he may only 
be remembered as the original of works by the present Mr. 
Sums and the late Mr. Mapison Morton were to give a 
poorer account of him than he deserves. Fortunately, as 
we have remarked, his farces read even: better than they 
act ; ten volumes of them have been printed, and it is said 
that when he died he was preparing a complete edition ; so 
that, while the love of laughter is a human quality, his 
reputation, like that of Moxiire and Smaxspeare, will 


scarce take hurt with the judicious. 


He was born in 1815, and he died, at seventy-three, of 


‘heart disease. Though he did not actually belong, in 
‘GauTier’s phrase, to that “ grande génération de Mil-Huit- 


“ Cent-Trente . ... . qui restera une des époques clima- 
“ tériques de l’esprit humain,” he is near enough to it in 


‘time, and he was vigorous and active enough in fact, to 


prove that he had in him no small portion of the tem- 
ental fire, the genius of initiative and achievement, for 
which his luckier predecessors were distinguished. He was 
a schoolboy at the Collége Bourbon, and a student at the 
Droit; in 1835 he was writing stories for the 


with Maré Micnet and Lerranc, in the production of a 
piece in which the excellent Grassor appeared for the first 
time on the Parisian stage. Eight years after he was the 
author of Frisette and Deux Papas Trés-Bien; and five 
years after that he had written and produced Un Chapeau 
de Paille @ Italie, which is certainly the gayest, the wildest, 
the maddest, and the biggest piece of fooling done for the 
modern stage. Some men are exhausted by an effort of 
this type; it was not so with Lasicne. He had still some 
thirty years of work in him; and before he ceased from 
writing he had achieved such “ undeveloped Moliérisms ” as 
Célimare and Le Plus Heureux des Trois, as 29 Degrés dans 
Ombre, and the epic-in-little of M. Monravuporn and his 
thirty-seven sous; such combinations of just and delicate 
observation with invention the most fantastical and absurd 
as La Cagnotte and La-Sensitive, as Deux Merles Blancs 


‘and Doit-on le Dire? and Les Trente Millions de Gladiator, 


such profound and vigoreus comedy as Moi and Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, such pleasant and human amusement as 
the story of the humours of Captain Tic and that dreadful 
business in the Rue Lourcine, as Z’Avare en Gants Jaunes 
and Le Prix Martin (which was written in association with 
M. Emu Avatzr) and Les Petites Mains, which is, they say, 
one of the few among his hundred and odd works—in one, 
two, threa, four, or five acts—which he cared to see in these 
dimensions, All these were more or less incorrectly and 
loosely written ; so that when, in 1880, Lapicue was elected 
to the vacant chair of the late M. Sarnt-Renfé TarLuanpier, 
there was a certain outcry among the virtuous, and there 
were not wanting those who declared that the Institute 
was going to the dogs. But these were wrong ; and the 
Academicians, who have been not right so often, were this 
time more than common wise. 

The humanity in Lasicue’s plays is so abundant and so 
rich, his wit is so active, and his humour so racy and so 
strong ; he unites so acute an apprehension of what is ridi- 
culous in manners with so profound a sense of what is 
elementary in nature ; his gift of observation is so large and 


given a finer sense of his material, a greater delight in words, 
a finer and a more artistic instinct of style than he possesses, 
his work would be great literature. As it is, one ought to re- 
member in his behalf that Féneton found fault,and deser- 
vedly, with Moxtire the writer and the man of letters—and 
in these days Fénetons are rare; that M. ‘Brunetiire has 
girded, and with reason good enough, at the manner of 
AexanprE Dumas—and in these days the likes of M. 
BrunetiirRE are not uncommon ; and that, as LaBicue’s 
heroes are all bourgeois—are bourgeois to the innermost of 
their being—it might be pleaded for him on a pinch that, 
at the worst, his style, being necessarily that of his person- 
ages, is, dramatically speaking, so good as to command 
respect as literature. But the fact is, Lanicue stands in no 
need of any apologies of the kind. | 


THE NAVY, 


7 popularity of resignation as a weapon for the 
coercion of political colleagues would seem to be on the 
increase. Apparently, too, there is some sort of virtue 
which is supposed to belong to the use of it, and the gentle- 
man who can boast that he has resigned the sweets of office 
is held by many to have justified his behaviour in marching 
out. The loss of a place may be a serious thing; but, then, 
also it may not ; and a politician to whom it may be perfectly 
indifferent whether he is in office or out of it can retire at 
no great sacrifice, and figure as a disinterested person very 
cheaply. For the rest, the cardinal virtues are commonly 
taken for granted among English gentlemen, and they are 
not supposed to cling very anxiously to their salaries. 
When a politician throws up his place, it is at least 
possible that he has no better motive than pure dis- 
appointment at not getting his own way. It rested 
with Lord Cuartes Beresrorp to show that this motive 
was not the efficient cause of his imitation in January 
1888 of Lord Rannotrn theatrical exit in 
December 1886. No rule of morals or manners that we 
know of requires that a Minister should continue to serve 
with a Ministry if he disapproves of its whole policy, or 
even to assist, directly or indirectly, in doing some one par- 
ticular mischievous thing. But when a disagreement arises 
suddenly, and on some point which nobody has heard of, the 
retirement is at least suspect. There is no merit in being a 
person with whom nobody can work. To quarrel and throw 
up the cards over a matter of detail is simply unmannerly. 
As for the other line of conduct which has been attributed 
to Lord Caarues, and apparently by friends, the effort to 
reorganize the Admiralty from the inside, that is really 
something more than unmannerly. The department is not 
above criticism, and a non-official member is free to do his 
best to recast it completely; but when a gentleman takes 
office he also binds himself to obey orders, and do the 
duties of the place he takes voluntarily. To go in with the 
intention of making yourself master by being intolerable as 
a subordinate is really (and Lord Cuartes must see the 
force of the comparison) too like the conduct of the famous 
Mr. Joun Avery and others who shipped as mate with the 
intention of getting up a mutiny and running off to the 
Spanish main. Captains who have to deal with Joun 
Averys had better make haste to maroon them. Itis in the 
interest of Jonn himself, who is otherwise only too likely to 
attain to the yardarm. 


There could be very little doubt, after Lord GrorcE 
Hamiton had stated that the building programme of the 
Admiralty had been generally approved by the Board, 
as to what meaning ought to be given to the sudden 
resignation of Lord Caries. His speech on Thursday 
night makes it perfectly plain that he left the Admiralty 
because it is the kind of office he must have known it was 
before joining. The question of the salaries of the officers 
in the Intelligence Department was a mere pretext—or, to 
put it more politely, it was the comparatively insignificant 
annoyance which caused the long accumulating wrath of 
Lord Cuartes to overflow. The real grievance was the 
position and power of the First Lorp. Now they may not 
be what they ought to be in the interest of the navy, but it 
is obvious that the transaction of business will be im- 
possible if subordinates are to take upon themselves to re- 
organize a whole department which is not constructed to 
their satisfaction. Disapproval of Lord CHar.gs's escapade 
need not make any man the less willing to acknowledge that 


his faculty of invention so fecund and indefatigable, that, | he has done and helped todo much good. He is no doubt 
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perfectly right in saying that the Admiralty hardly seemed 
to realize the fact that its duty was to administer 
a fighting service. The official who told the late Junior 
Lord that there was no plan of mobilization, but that one 
could, no doubt, be knocked up in case of war, was a very 
ical personage. He and his like have had too much to 
say, both at the Admiralty and at the War Office; and we 
can easily believe that they waste a great deal of time in 
writing letters after the manner of Mr. MicawsBer. Un- 
uestionably, too, they know how to take care of Dowb. 
But, though all that, and more, is true, Lord CHARLEs 
makes it perfectly plain that, even in the Admiralty as it 
is, he was able to get many necessary things done, and that 
he resigned, not because he wanted to do a definite piece 
of work or prevent a definite mischief, but simply 
because he found his position more subordinate than 
was to his liking. He had certainly made his fur- 
ther continuance in office impossible, The noble and 
t+ member need not be scolded for the trouble he 
given the Ministry. It has not been very serious. 
Lord Sauispury and his colleagues are passi graviora in 
such things. They have survived Lord Ranpotrn, and, to 
complete the tag, dabit deus his quoque finem—thank - 
ness there are other naval officers ready to take the place. 
Lord Cures will now be able to do the sea time he needs 
to qualify him to hoist his flag, and may return to a sphere 
in which he will probably be better prepared to submit to 
discipline. 

It may happen that this resignation will lead to another 
and extensive discussion on the state of the navy. There is 
no want of matter of debate. The Intelligence Department 
itself stands in need of further explanation. From its 
name it would appear to be a subordinate branch employed 
in collecting information. This is useful work, no doubt, 
and it is important to have it done well. But it is quite 
another thing to say, as one of its spokesmen in the press 
has said, that “on its activity the efficiency of the navy 
“ directly or indirectly entirely depends.” Asa matter of 
course the name of Count MotrKe is used as justification 
for this sort of language on the ground that the Intelligence 
Department of the German army is under his orders. People 
who talk in this way forget that the great Prussian stategist 
is also chief of the general staff, and is, as much as any sub- 
ject can be, the Commander-in-Chief of the army. It might 
‘be a good thing that the chief of the Navy Intelligence De- 
partment should also be the effective head of the English 
navy. Before we commit ourselves to approval of any such 
proposal we should venture to ask the department to prove 
its capacity. There is an excellent chance at present. The 
department would go some way towards | rye us of 
the wisdom of reviving the office of Lord High Admiral in 
favour of its chief if it would only make a definite state- 
ment, sup by argument and illustration, of what it 
thought would be an adequate naval defence for this country 
and its commerce, There is not only no distinct under- 
standing on the subject, but no two—certainly no three— 
authorities are as to the value of the ships we 
have. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Tuomas Symonps con- 
tinues to give reasons for his faith in the inability of the 
British navy to face the French alone. He has even lately 
gone so far as to rather pooh-pooh the armed merchant 
ship, on the not unreasonable ground that it would be 
folly to deprive commerce in war-time of the vessels 
most likely to escape an enemy’s cruisers. This is a 
view entitled to some consideration. Then Lord Brassry 
keeps pegging away at the defence of the coaling-stations. 

n, again, a body calling itself the “Naval Volunteer 
“ Home Defence Association ” comes forward, actually pooh- 
poohing the coaling-stations, and insisting that they will 
never be attacked until our Lome shipping has been de- 
stroyed. It wants to make the coast safe, and draws a 
dreadful picture of what will be done to our shipping by 
foreign steamers turned into “local Alabamas.” The 
Association want to oppose the armed merchant-ship— 
using the word in the strict sense—to the armed merchant- 
ship, apparently forgetting that a “local Alabama” would 
have been turned into a fighting craft. In fact, the state 
of the navy is discussed on all hands by professional par- 
tisans and well-intentioned amateurs who will talk about 
matters they only half understand. If the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department would only strike in with a definite 
rational plan, it would at least clear the air, and would be 
certainly better employed than in trying to nobble the 
Admiralty, 


V. E. M. 


is a new doctrine, or it is new to us, and it is not 

sufficiently advanced for everybody; but it is good 
enough for . F. W. Newman, and even the editor of 
the Vegetarian admits that “it is just such as the neo- 
“ phyte naturally adopts on the threshold of our move- 
“ ment.” Something in this reminds one of Lord Lyrron’s 
Zanoni. There, too, was a delightful character named “ The 
“ Dweller on the Threshold.” But he, if we remember 
rightly, was not V. E. M., unless V. stands for Vampire, 
which, of course, it does not. No; V. E. M. means the 
doctrine of living on vegetables, and milk—not bad 
either, if they are good of their kind. But the V.-E.-Mist 
is only a neophyte, and has hardly climbed the stairs which 
ascend to “the great platform of Food Reform.” There 
is a V. E. M. body, and Mr. Newman is a member of it. 
He says he never drank wine, because he did not like it, 
which is an excellent reason. But he did eat flesh; he 
was carnivorous before he was V. E.M. The Complete 
Vegetarian probably regards Mr. Newman much as the 
younger generations in Fiji look on an old converted 
cannibal chief. He is an interesting and affecting, but 
an awful, survival. Men say he ate strange food, beef 
and mutton, before he became V. E. M. Concerning these 
crimes, by the way, Mr. Starrer preaches a kind of 
evolutionary sermon in the Vegetarian. “ The plan of 
“ Creation,” says Mr. Statrer optimistically, “is doubtless 
“founded on the law of ‘the greatest happiness to the 
“ ¢ greatest number.’” If that be true, then the plan, like 
the excellent intentions of Mr. Witxins Micawser the 
younger, is not carried out in any one direction. Nature, 
red in tooth and claw with ravine, shrieks against the creed 
of Mr. Statrer. Mr. Starrer says that “the special 
“ function of the Carnivora seems to be to prey on fellow- 
“creatures, not carnivorous, for food.” Why not car- 
nivorous? We eat pike, and pike eat trout, and trout eat 
flies, worms, minnows, par-tail, and so forth ; while salmon 
have been known to eat young swallows. Bears eat people 
sometimes, and people sometimes eat bears. In fact, the 
youthful essayist sums up the matter thus :—“The Brown 
“ Bear has a short tail, and likes honey. He is good to 
“ eat, and hugs his prey.” However, Mr. Statrer ebjects 
to all this circulating larder kind of business; “for we 
“ know that the time is rapidly approaching when peace 
“shall prevail on the earth.” Then what will the Irish 
do? The prophecies and of Mr. Starrer are 
obviously erroneous. But he turns to and “ slates,” as 
the vulgar say, these poor carnivorous animals, which 
are not even neophytes, which never will be V. E. M., 
and whose idea of food reform would be to bolt the 
keepers of the Zoological Gardens at feeding-time. This 
is the unkind and inconsistent criticism devoted by Mr. 
Starrer to carnivorous animals. “The nature of animal 
“ food necessitates the constant drinking of water.” Well, 
why not? Some vegetarians allege that it necessitates the 
constant drinking of wine. Wine is a vegetable juice, in- 
consistently disliked by vegetarians. If dogs and lions 
drank rum ; if, like the heroes in the poem, they were 
“ working at the mum And the gin,” we could imagine that 
moral objections might be raised. Even ALAN QuATERMAIN 
might shrink from entering a desert where the lions had 
been constantly quafling “square-face.” But Mr. Siarrer 
knows they do not act thus, unless perhaps the pards which 
charioted Baccnus may have stooped to folly. “ Carni- 
“ vorous animals will desert any locality where water is in- 
“ accessible.” Most people, not vegetarians, would say this 
was creditable to carnivorous animals, rather than other- 
wise. But the critic ends by saying that “the peculiari- 
“ties of these degraded beings have nothing in common 
‘with man in his normal condition.” Does man, in his 
normal condition, abstain from water, and confine him- 
self to beer, ale, rum, gin, mum, porter, swipes, mead, 
Malmsey, port, sherry, claret, champagne, Burgundy, Tokay, 
Marsala, Falernian, absinthe, and green Chartreuse? Mr, 
Statrer can hardly mean that, nor will he maintain that 
man rather prefers to stay in places where water cannot 
be had, and where soap, therefore, would be as service- 
able as the gold of Mipas. There must be some mistake 
somewhere. Even Mr. Newman says that he “chiefly 
“ values tea as a substitute for rum in milk,” which makes 
us anxiously ask what a V. E. M. takes as a substitute for 
dogsnose? Mr. Siarrer’s argument that carnivora are “ the 
“ shortest-lived of all animals” merely suggests the question, 
“How about ravens!” ‘True vegetarians appear to bar 
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both milk and eggs, which makes V. E. M. seem compara- 
tively a liberal and acceptable code of life. However, 
vegetarians are peaceful folk, and never “demonstrate” in 
the street, so they should be treated not unkindly. The 


following carnivorous letter to their journal is enough to | spec 


make any man of feeling a V. E. M.., if not a vegetarian :— 


Will you kindly tell me how I can improve my diet? My breakfast 
consists of bread-and-butter, and pork, cheese, or bacon, and coffee. 
Dinner at one o’clock—dumplings, roast meat, rice pudding, tarts, potato 
patty, potatoes, cabbage, Irish stew ; pork and mutton on alternate days. 
At five o’clock, bread-and-butter and tea. 

Yet why should Exsrz, who is twenty-five, “reasonably 
“ object” to weighing ten stone? We do not call Etsir’s 
a case of “ superfluous corporosity,” as the editor of the 


Vegetarian does, unfeelingly. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


TIRARD’S decision not to ask the Chamber to 

e authorize M. pe LessEps to raise money by way of 
lottery has, it seems, surprised a good many people, and made 
M. ve Lesseps himself act as if he were both furious and 
amazed. His surprise is hardly creditable to his sagacity, 
and his rage is doubtless no more intense than is consistent 
with business. The situation is one which makes his anger 
and fine air of patriotic indignation more than a little 
ridiculous to onlookers. His Company has already spent 
so much more than it undertook to spend, has been so long 
over what it has done, is so far from having completed its 
task, and so near the end of the period for which its con- 
cession was granted, that it can no longer borrow money except 
on somewhat usurious terms. In this fix M, pz Lesseps has 
appealed for what is really Government help, which inevitably 
includes a Government guarantee, and has been first put 
otf and then denied the accommodation he asks for. He is 
now threatening to take by force what he cannot get by 
favour, and has appealed to his numerous shareholders to 
instruct their deputies to put pressure on the Ministry, so 
that the State may lend a hand to bolster up their concern. 
On a larger scale this is the common resource of embarrassed 
speculators who already owe much money toa bank, and 
would like to owe more. They go to the manager and 
simply tell him that if they are not helped over this stile 
they must become bankrupt, and then there will be nothing 
for their creditors. At times this form of sturdy begging 
proves successful, and then in due course the bank smarts 
for it. M. pe Lesseps tries this well-known commercial 
maneeuvre on an exceptionally large scale. It is not every 
Director who can threaten a Prime Minister with the loss 
of tens of thousands of votes, but although he does the thing 


largely it is the same thing. 


From the business point of view, M. Trrarp’s decision is 
so obviously right that it needs no defence. M. pe Lessers 
and a few English newspaper Correspondents who take a 
tender, and apparently personal, interest in the Canal, pro- 
fess to be wroth at the want of patriotism in a Minister who 
can subject a great patriotic enterprise to risk. If the great 
enterprise were in a sound financial condition it could get 
its money for itself. It comes to the Government because 
it is not in a sound financial condition, and M. Trrarp very 
properly thinks that the State ought not to help small 
economists to venture more money in what may before long 
be a bankrupt affair by authorizing a great national raffle 
in its favour. The mere confusion in the published accounts 
of the Company is enough to condemn it. There seems to 
be no possibility of agreeing as to what it has spent. M. pz 
Lesseps persists in refusing to include his railway, which, 
he says, is a going and paying undertaking, in the general 
outlay of the Canal. As the railway was built to help in 
making the Canal, it may be presumed that the two con- 
cerns, or two branches of the same concern, are taking in 
one another’s washing on a large scale. Whether M. pe 
Lesseps is right or wrong in his method of keeping ac- 
counts, it is an undoubted fact that he can no longer get 
money on reasonable terms in the usual way. ‘This, of 
itself, is reason enough why the Government should refuse 
to help him. He would not be under the necessity of 
making the demand if men of business felt any confidence 
that he would complete his Canal within the time promised 
and make it pay when open. But, though M. Trrarp has 
taken the right course, he will probably have to suffer a 
good deal of unpopularity for hisdecision. The shareholders 
of the Company are very numerous, and are all French. 


They will be quite sincerely angry with a Minister who 
has done anything to diminish the value of their property. 
The financiers who are so closely allied with the politicians in 
France are said to be deeply compromised in M. pz Lxssers’s 
ulation. All the parties interested, big capitalists and 
little, will be ready to band together in the interests of their 
pockets. A good deal of hazy patriotic sentiment will be on 
their side, and it is by no means impossible that a majority of 
the Chamber may be persuaded or frightened into approving 
of the lottery. The position of the Canal Company, however, 
threatens something much more serious than a Ministerial 
crisis, than which, indeed, nothing can well be more insig- 
nificant and familiar in Paris. If anything happens to dis- 
credit the shares in public opinion, if the Chamber refuses 
to permit the lottery, if it is not popular when it is per- 
mitted (if at all), the bankruptcy of the Company may be 
precipitated by a panic, and in that case there will bea 
financial smash in France on a very large scale. What that 
would imply politically M. pz Lessers knows when he tries 
to put pressure on the Ministry. M. Tirarp is taking the 
wise and honourable course in refusing to stave off the evil 
day at the risk of making it worse, but he and others are 
doubtless well aware that a stronger Government than the 
third Republic would have good cause to be afraid of the 
consequences of a ruinous panic in France at the present 
moment, 


TWO “ ACCIDENTS.” 


d hes action brought by Mrs. Marutas against the 
London and South-Western Railway Company is one 
of the strangest which has been tried for some time, and 
may not improbably lead to further proceedings. The jury 
have given her eight hundred pounds by way of damages, 
which is certainly not too much for the very serious injuries 
she has received. The real defence of the Company was 
that Mrs. Maruias was responsible for her own mistortune ; 
and, although they failed to make it out, the conflicting 
versions of what occurred are most remarkable. The story 
told by the plaintiff herself is simple enough. On the 
afternoon of the roth of May, when it must have been 
broad daylight, she experienced that dreary incident of our 
earthly pilgrimage known as changing at Clapham Junction. 
She got into a third-class compartment next the engine— 
from which we may infer, if she was a lady of sense, that 
there was no room anywhere else. Her fellow-passengers got 
out at Wimbledon, and she was left alone. When the train 
was approaching her destination, which was Malden, she 
“took her ticket out of her purse, and stood up te put her 
“ purse into her dress-pocket behind, her ticket being in her 
“ mouth. She saw the blaze of light of the station, when she 
“ suddenly staggered forward, and remembered nothing more.” 
As a matter of fact, she fell out on the platform, hurt her- 
self very badly, and has since suffered both in sight and 
hearing. What was the cause of so singular a misadventure? 
On this point there was flat contradiction, and Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN seems to have been as much puzzled as anybody 
else. The evidence of Major Maruias, the plaintiff's hus- 
band, was not the least curious part of the case. He said he 
went to the station in the evening, when Inspector Gites 
told him what had happened, and was corroborated by a 
porter. Mrs. Maratas, said the Inspector, had been in- 
sulted by some one in the carriage with her, and had fallen 
out head foremost, and he thought there must have been 
foul play. But Mrs. Maruias swears that there was no one 
in the carriage with her, so this must have been an entire 
delusion. GuiLeEs afterwards, according to the Major, wrote 
him a note, which he destroyed, but of which he afterwards 
sent his solicitor a copy written from recollection. This 
extraordinary document ran thus :—“ Sir—I should advise 
“ you to see the General Manager to-morrow, or as soon a8 
“possible, about your wife’s accident. The Company 
“ generally prosecute when an accident of this kind happens 
“ for leaving the train in motion. Your obedient servant, 
“J. Gites. P.S.—Please destroy this letter, as it would 
“get me into trouble with the Company if it was 
“known I had written it.” It will be observed that 
this letter is quite inconsistent with the account of 
the accident which Major Marnias says Gites gave 
him by word of mouth; and it should be added that 
two other passengers deposed to the train having been 
pulled up quickly, with a jerk. In the witness-box In- 
spector GILEs adhered to the statements made in his letter. 
He swore that he saw Mrs. Maraias open the door, and 
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deliberately get out before the train stopped. Of course, if 
that were true, she would have only herself to blame for the 
catastrophe, and could not recover a farthing from the 
Company. He, however, gave a very lame explanation of 
his mysterious note, the meaning of which ought not 
to be suggested in the absence of proof; and the jury may 
naturally have regarded him as an untrustworthy witness. 
The porter whom Major Msruis saw just after the occur- 
rence again supported the Inspector; while the engine- 
driver and fireman both said that the automatic brake had 
been applied in the ordinary way. Perhaps the defendants’ 
witnesses swore rather too well. But the most interesting 
feature in the case is the letter of Inspector Gites. It is to 
be hoped that such letters are rare. 


Mrs. Wuirsy has also been the victim of a so-called acci- 
dent, but happily of a less serious one than befell Mrs. 
Mrs. Wuirsy went to the Crystal Palace last 

tember with her husband to sce the fireworks, when she 
was struck and injured bya rocket. The Wurrsys brought 
an action against Messrs. Brock & Co., the eminent 
pyrotechnists, but were nonsuited by Mr. Justice GranTHaM, 
who appears to have taken the eccentric view that, if people 
will go to see fireworks, they must expect tobeburnt. The 
Court of Appeal brushed aside this startling theory with 
some peremptoriness, and gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
with costs. Mrs. Wurrsy was walking up the main path 
which leads to the middle of the Palace, and if people may 
not go there when the Palace and grounds are open to the 
public, it is hard to say where they may go. The learned 
members of the Court of Appeal, or at least two of them, 
seem to have derived much amusement from Mrs. 
Wuirsy’s mishap, though it does not strike us, perhaps 
from our defective sense of humour, as excruciatingly funny. 
Lord Justice Lorrs asked the defendants’ counsel whether 
he contended that visitors to the Aquarium “ took the risk 
of the wolves escaping,” which was a fair jest enough, and 
illustrated the absurdity of the argument. But the Master 
of the Rotts, who seems to take himself for an ELLen- 
BorovGH, or a Mavic, addressed Mr. Morten as follows :— 
“ You say that the lady's legs got among the fireworks ; their 
“ case is that the fireworks got among the lady's legs.” A 
burn is not a pleasant thing, nor is it agreeable when you 
seek redress for one to be met with wit of this order. 


THE PROMOTION OF SIR CLARE FORD. 


Se promotion of Sir CLare Forp is a compliment to 

Spain, but it is also something more than a mere act of 
courtesy. Spain will not be turned from a small to a great 
Power because the representatives of England and Austria 
are called Ambassadors instead of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary. Prince Bismaxck’s sensible 
remark, which has been copiously quoted on this occasion, 
remains as true as ever. A great Power needs no formal 
recognition. Still, though Spain is very far from being 


soldiers and men of business that the Spaniard may be easily 
managed when he is properly led. Queen CurisTINA seems 
to have persuaded the Spaniards that she is leading them 
well. Her Court is dignified—a consideration which weighs 
a good deal with Spaniards—and she is known to detest 
backstairs intrigue of any kind, and particularly of the semi- 
religious kind which went on in the days of Queen Isapet. 
The mere fact that the Queen-Recent never interferes in 
any irregular way with the business of government is in 
her favour. Some of her success may be due to the fact 
that she isa member of the House of Austria, and there- 
fore not wholly a stranger on the Spanish throne. The 
“illustrious House” is not altogether forgotten in the 
country over which it ruled; but, whatever help the QuEEN- 
Recent may have had from her name, it has availed her 
mainly by reason of her own tact and good sense. While 
the Spaniards were, so to speak, resuming their place as 
a reputable, orderly nation, they have been rather painfully 
reminded of a period during which they sank to the level 
of a South American Republic. It was most unfortunate 
that, almost while Sir Crarz Forp was making his com- 
plimentary speech, there should have been talk of sending 
the Kivye’s Royal grandmother over the frontier. No man 
of any decent feeling would wish to speck evil of Queen 
Isapet. Gentlemen who were not her subjects were not 
bound to show the touching loyalty of a certain Spanish 
gentleman, who fought several duels in Paris in defence of 
her Majesty’s reputation ; but at least they will acknow ledge 
that she has always been a grossly injured woman. 


If the pugnacious Spanish gentleman had run his duel- 
ling sword through every one of the politicians, Spanish 
and French, who deliberately conspired to ruin Isapet IL., 
even the strongest opponent of the practice of duelling 
would have felt that there were many excuses to be made 
for such a vigorous proceeding. Unfortunately for Spain and 
for Isapet, Marshal Narvaez and M. Guizor could not be 
prevailed upon to stop in this summary fashion. They were 
allowed to carry out their plans with sufficiently disgraceful 
consequences. One of them, even the best-natured critic of 
Queen Isanex’s character must acknowledge, is that she 
has become a dangerous neighbour to the throne. She 
cannot occupy it herself, and it is hardly in the nature of 
things that she can abstain from trying to in some way 
or other control its occupant. There are still intriguers 
enough in Spain who would be very glad to use her name 
for political purposes, and, unhappily for herself, she has 
always been clay in the hand of such persons. In the 
course of her last visit she has apparently been worked on 
by disappointed politicians and soldiers, in whom the old 
Spanish Adam is still strong. The Government of the 
Queen-Recent would have been guilty of criminal weak- 
ness if they had permitted the poor deposed Queen to help 
even indirectly in a renewal of the squid anarchy which 
disgraced her own reign. It is a pity that Queen IsapeL 
should have afforded the occasion ; but it is none the less 
satisfactory that the Spanish Government should have 
shown that it has both the power and the will to keep 
order, 


what it once was relatively to the other nations of Europe, 
it is also very unlike what it was itself a few years ago. 
It has not only now enjoyed several years of peace, and of 
what is, comparatively speaking, intelligent government, 
but, in the opinion of competent observers, it is likely to 
Temain in a stable condition. The elevation to higher 
rank of the diplomatic representatives of two countries 
variously interested in but equally friendly towards Spain 
isa recognition of this honourable fact. However friendly 
England might have felt towards Spain at any previous 

iod since 1868, it would hardly have shown its goodwill 

putting the English representative at Madrid on an 
official level with the representative at Berlin or Paris. To_ 
some extent, no doubt, the readiness of Austria and this 
country to be complimentary to Spain is due to the 
memory of its former greatness ; but it is also due to a con- 
fidence that, if it is not again about to become what it was 
in the sixteenth century, it is at least going to take a dig- 
nified and respectable place in Europe. 

Both in Spain and abroad it is generally felt that this 
revival, as it may fairly be called, is largely due to the 
Qurey-Recent. No member even of the very remarkable 
family to which she belongs has given a better proof of 
capacity to govern than Queen Curistina’s success in gain- 
ing the confidence, and even the affection, of the Spaniards. 
They are not a people who are supposed to like foreigners ; 


THE CROFTERS. 


NARCHY, in its literal meaning of lawless defiance of 

authority, is making progress among the Gladstonian 
party. Even late members of the Government are not 
ashamed to announce the opinion that laws of which they 
happen to disapprove are not to be obeyed. It is true that 
a doctrine which goes to the root of civilized society is not 
altogether new. Sir Witt1am Harcourt in the course of 
the last Session apologized for his Irish allies by a string of 
instances in which Governments have been resisted or over- 
thrown. It was evident that his historical studies had 
stopped short of the discovery that, in England at least, 
revolutionary methods have always been made to conform as 
closely as possible to established law. It is, indeed, hardly 
necessary to criticize a constitutional teacher who held 
that Hamppen’s refusal to pay ship-money was confessedly 
illegal. The deposition of James II. was a better illustra- 
tion of irregular maintenance of fundamental rights ; but 
the fiction that the misguided King had abdicated took its 
rise in an almost superstitious reverence for precedent and 
for law. There is no doubt that some political revolutions 
have been unavoidable though necessary evils; but Sir 


though it has commonly been found by at least English 


Wittiam Harcourt and his more thoroughgoing disciples 
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assume a license which was unknown to their predecessors. 
They have not yet professed a desire to overthrow the 
Monarchy or generally to deny the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment; but they affect to pick and choose among laws of 
which all have the same sanction, and to practise or applaud 
disobedience to statutes which they happen to disapprove. 
Some of the speakers at an election meeting at Deptford, 
including at least one Privy Councillor, assured their par- 
tisans that they would, if they were in Ireland, repeat the 
offences of which some of their political associates have 
been lawfully convicted. The merits of the Crimes Bill are 
not at all in issue when agitators dispute the validity of 
regular legislation. Several of the demagogues who have 
been punished boasted beforehand of their intention of defy- 
ing the law. Mr. Buunt attended without protest a meet- 
ing at which the Lorp-Lizurenant’s official Proclamation 
was publicly and ostentatiously destroyed. 


The nature of the objections which are raised to any 
‘ticular Act of Parliament is wholly immaterial. It is 
Coaches a law has been formally enacted, and not because 
it is acceptable or otherwise to any section of the com- 
munity, that it is entitled to respect and obedience. The 
tests which disloyal orators apply to the Crimes Bill are 
altogether arbitrary and capricious. One of the speakers at 
Deptford announced his intention of breaking, when occa- 
sion offered, any law which was not equally binding in 
Great Britain and in Ireland. The same enlightened jurist 
would probably contend, on Mr. Guapstone’s authority, 
that in this country there are no fundamental laws. If so, 
there can be no constitutional impediment to separate and 
dissimilar legislation for all parts of the kingdom. There 
is, in fact, neither law nor custom which prevents Parlia- 
ment from varying legislation according to local circum- 
stances. It is embarrassing to undertake the confutation of 
a long series of fallacious propositions. The Separatists are 
never tired of repeating the statement that there have been 
eighty or ninety Coercion Bills since the Union. Most of 
these measures have been denounced in Ireland with every 
extravagance of language; but it has never been suggested, 
at least in England, that such Acts are less valid than the 
most popular or most harmless chapters of the Statute- 
book. Real or pretended readiness to undergo the penalties 
of disobedience by no means mitigates the criminality of 
defying the law. A felon is not rehabilitated in character 
by undergoing his sentence, and attendance at a prohibited 
meeting or publication of its transactions in a newspaper 
would be morally wrong, even if Parliament had not 
thought fit to provide a punishment for offenders. The 
demagogues who preach contumacy and anarchy also incur 
the guilt of propagating their mischievous doctrines in other 
quarters as well as in disturbed Irish districts. The im- 
minent danger which threatened London until disorder was 
suppressed by the police would probably not have arisen 
if Mr. Giapstone had not attempted to impair the 
authority of law by exhorting his followers to “ remember 
“ Mitchelstown.” It is notorious that the serious troubles 
which have occurred in other parts of the kingdom are 
directly traceable to the doctrines of the English and Irish 
Separatists. Mr. Osporne Morcean has no need to vary his 
recommendations, whether he is speaking on the Irish ques- 
tion in London or at a meeting of Welsh Nonconformist 
ministers. The modes of propagating disaffection are the 
same in both parts of the United Kingdom; but it is ina 
et remoter region that the most audacious doctrines have 
n avowed, 

Mr. D. H. Macraruane, who is a candidate for elec- 
tion by a constituency of Crofters, may be proud of 
having transcended all competitors in the completeness of 
his agrarian theories. In France he would probably be 
called logical, as he is thoroughly consistent in the wildest 
projects of confiscation. Like many other politicians, he 
appeals without scruple to the cupidity of his clients ; but 
most of his rivals recognize more or less the title of the pro- 
prietors whom they propose to plunder. It has often been 
said with truth that property, if it is allowed to exist at all, 
must not be defended by verbal argument, but assumed as 
an ultimate fact. Even the insurgent Crofters, though they 
demolish the fences of a tenant-farmer, affect a willingness, 
which they may perhaps afterwards repudiate, to pay rent 
to the proprietor of the island of Lewis. At a late inter- 
view ly Marueson told certain malcontents that the 
sheep-farm which they proposed to occupy by force was, as 
it undoubtedly is, her property, and that they had nothing 
to do with it. Mr. Macrartane might have contented 
himself with dilating on the moral obligation of furnishing 


the indigenous population with the means of subsistence. 
He prefers to attack the very foundation of right in landed 
property, and he expressly applies his theory, not to Lewis, 
to the Hebrides, or to the Highlands, but to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Lady Marneson’s words are, according 
to him, “an epitome of the conditions which have grown 
“out of the action of a long line of monarchs who gave 
“away to private individuals that which was not theirs 
“to give—namcly, the lands of the United Kingdom.” It 
would be a mistake to suppose that, in disputing the titles of 
all landowners in the United Kingdom, Mr. Macrar.ane 
complains of an imaginary abuse or excess of the prerogative 
of English or Scottish kings. They are indeed denounced 
as “fraudulent trustees,” but they “began the system 
“ which, supported in later times by venal Parliaments, 
“deprived the people of their birthright.” It, therefore, 
appears that the authority of kings, supported by Parlia- 
ment, is insufficient to give a valid title to any part of the 
land of the United Kingdom. It is scarcely worth while 
to comment on the monstrous figment that the soil once 
belonged to the Crown as a trustee for the whole mass 
of the population. The mode in which the kings were 
supported by venal Parliaments is not easily to be dis- 
covered. Mr. Macrartane’s letter is not an antiquarian 
disquisition, but an appeal to the passions of a community 
now engaged in acts of lawless violence. He cannot but 
know that his words are calculated to encourage the 
criminal practices which, on his own assumption, are direct 
violations of law. If the Crofters were familiar with the 
topography of London, they would perhaps be surprised by 
observing that the incendiary language of their voluntary 
advocate is dated from the respectable quarter of Portman 
Square. 

Mr. Macrartané contrives to furnish the Crofters with a 
further excuse for illegal violence in the form of a report 
of another interview between some of the Crofters and the 
proprietress of the island. It seems that a deputation 
“ was most courteously received by Lady Matueson, who 
“ cordially shook hands with them, &c.” “ What,” says 
Mr. Macrarane, “ was there to account for this change in 
“ five days? Iam not able to account for it; but in the 
“ meantime an attack had been made on a large farm, and 
“if there is any connexion between the events it is a 
“ baleful lesson to teach the people.” The lesson, indeed, as 
deliberately taught by Mr. Macraruane is in the highest 
degree baleful. There may probably be no foundation for 
the charge of discourtesy at the earlier interview, and 
it is not stated whether the second meeting was with 
the same persons, or whether they advanced the same 
demands. Notwithstanding the malignant and dangerous 
character of Mr. Macraruanz’s language, he can certainly 
not have intended to suggest imitation of a precedent 
which he proceeds to adduce. He tells the Crofters, who 
are not likely to have read the history of the French 
Revolution, how Foutoy, after he had asked why the 
people did not eat grass, “set an example; for some time 
“after his mouth was found full of it.” He had first 
been murdered, and his head had been cut off; but at 
this point of the story Mr. Macrar.ane would drop the 
analogy. It is difficult to understand why he should incur 
the risk of being misunderstood. In the more argumentative 
part of his letter he complains that three acres out of every 
four are occupied by game and large farms. Itis not certain 
that more than the remaining fourth is suited to Crofter or 
cotter occupation. Agrarian agitators of a milder character 
may take useful warning from Mr. Macraruane’s extrava- 
gant version of history and his formidable inferences. A 
great portion of the Lowlands of Scotland and several 
English counties are occupied by large farms under land- 
lords who, according to Mr. Macrarane, wrongfully ob- 
tained their property from kings who were fraudulent 
trustees and from venal Parliaments. Some of the occupiers 
of large farms have taken part in the agitation of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, little thinking three or four years ago 
that members of their own class might, as in Lewis, be the 
first victims of spoliation. The renunciation of the authority 
of kings and Parliaments is, as has been already said, the 
farthest advance of agrarian lawlessness down to the present 
time. Similar doctrines are perhaps secure from observa- 
tion in the columns of Welsh newspapers ; but they had not 
until now been published in the English tongue. 
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THE MORNING POST AND THE EVENING POST. 


or. reversal by the Court of Appeal of Mr. Justice 
Kay’s decision in the case of Bortuwicx v. The Even- 
ing Post (Limited) was not altogether a surprise either to 
the legal profession or to the general public. Mr. Justice 
Kay is a “strong” judge, and very much of his own 
opinion. He is a man of sense and of the world, a terror to 
evil-doers, with a consuming zeal for getting at the truth. 
But his indignation at what he considers sharp practice 
sometimes leads him away from the beaten track of 
orthodox precedent; and it was felt that in granting an 
injunction to restrain the further issue of the Lvening Post 
under that name he had gone a step too far. The proprie- 
tor of the Morning Post failed to prove that he had suffered 
any damage from the appearance of the new-comer. Some 
twenty applications had been made for it at the office of the 
Morning Post, but Sir Atcernon Bortuwick’s counsel 
could not show that the sale of the older journal had been 
in consequence diminished bya single copy. This is a point 
to which Mr. Justice Kay did not give sufficient atten- 
tion; but, when once apprehended, it disposes of the whole 
question. Injunctions are granted to redress substantial 
grievances, not to gratify wounded sentiment, or punish 
unfair dealing. We may mention a very simple test, which 
does not seem to have been suggested to either Court. The 
Evening Post was extensively advertised for several days, if 
not weeks, before its first number came out. Did it occur 
to one person in fifty who saw the advertisement that the 
Morning Post was in future to have an evening edition? 
Surely not. As the Lorp Cuier Justice said in the Court 
of Appeal, “‘ Everybody is aware of the existence of the 
“ Morning Post—an old-established paper of high charac- 
“ter—which has existed for a great many years.” Such a 
journal was not likely to be materially injured by a paper 
of totally different type and character, which, so far as we 
have any knowledge of its contents, is interesting chiefly 
to financiers. When the Morning Post did indulge in an 
evening, or rather an afternoon, edition, it always appeared 
under the same title, as indeed do the later editions, when 
there are any, of all the London dailies. The Evening 
Standard is an apparent exception. But there, although the 
proprietary is the same, there are special articles as well as 
fresh news. Nobody, we should imagine, ever sup 
that the Zvening News had anything to do with the Daily 
News, or would have thought so, even if their politics had 
been the same. There have been and are instances to illus- 
trate how little there is in a name, and how a title associated 
with honourable independence in journalism may be dragged 
through the mire without the possibility of interference. 
But, though the Zvening Post was on this occasion the 
winning post, the Judges accompanied their decision with 
remarks suggestive of the whipping-post. Costs were re- 
fused on the ground that there was, or might have been, an 
intention to deceive, so that the evening and the morning 
did not make an altogether satisfactory day for the defendant 
Company. Between the judgment of Mr. Justice Kay and 
the postponement of the case in the Court of Appeal the 
incriminated journal appeared one afternoon, at all events, 
as the Evening This pathetic and woebegone ad- 
nission of anonymity, coupled with the subsequent appendix 
to the title “ No Connexion with the Morning Post,” must 
move the compassion of the most stony-hearted, even though 
the former step was taken in obedience to a legal decree, 
and the latter followed the very severe remarks of Lord 
Justice Bowen. While the decision of the Court of Appeal 
18 no doubt sound in law, the judgment of Lord Justice 
N opens rather a wide door to fraud. An evening 
perpen, he argues, cannot compete with a morning paper, 
use nobody would buy one instead of the other. the 
first place, this is not quite an accurate statement, because 
many people who live in the country at some distance from 
& railway-station take an evening paper instead of a 
Morning one, thereby securing a political accompaniment 
to their breakfast. In the second place, the reputation 
of newspapers varies indefinitely, and serious damage 
might be inflicted upon a morning paper by the indiscretion 
or the misconduct of an evening namesake. It is much safer, 
and quite sufficient, to rest the dissolution of the injunction, 
88 Lord CoLerince did, upon the absence of pecuniary injury 
to the plaintiff. Lord Justice Bowen ingeniously observed 
that, while an evening edition of the Daily News would 
Raturally be called the Evening Daily News, the Evening 
Morning Post would be an impossible combination. It 


School, which is the acme of infelicitous nomenclature. 
Still, we agree with Lord Justice Bowen that an oxymoron 
of this sort would provoke the mirth of the scoffer; and 
also that, as he quaintly adds, it is hard to “imagine the 
“ portrait of a gentleman buying the Morning Post over- 
“night.” But evening papers are, as we have already 
explained, sent into rural districts by what, to avoid using 
a word much overworked in this article, we will call Sir 
Row.anp Hitv’s salutary invention ; and it was not alleged 
that the respondent intended to favour the world with two 
Posts a day. Lord Justice Bowsn expressed his view of 
the matter by saying that there had been an attempt to 
deceive the public, but that the attempt had failed. One 
can scarcely help being reminded of Lord Bramwe t's famous 
summing-up in the case of the farmer who saw a boy 
robbing his apple trees, and shot him. His defence was 
that he only fired to frighten the boy, and his counsel made 
along speech in support of this view. Lord Bramwe.. 
condensed it into eight words—* The prisoner aimed at 
“ nothing, and missed it.” 


TROUSERS, 


J y= Standard reports an agitation among Paris tailors 
for the redemption of (male) evening dress. If it 
succeeds, we are to wear knee-breeches and coloured coats 
in the evening. We are to be rescued from “the discreet 
“ habiliments of the British waiter,” who is, apparently, to 
retain them himself asa badge of humility. As the Standard 
editorially and sensibly remarks, this agitation, like many 


“others, is doomed to certain failure, which all friends of men, 


as distinguished from friends of Man, must regret. In the 
first place, it has made a false start. Not Paris, but London, 
is the place which the civilized world (male) dresses up to. 
The Parisian gilt youth isa poor thing compared to our 
own, and knows it. Fashions in male dress often work 
upwards—e.g. they sometimes take their first rise in public 
schools—but they do not come here from France. The 
tailors of Paris may build green or purple dress-coats, and 
might even induce their customers to wear them ; but the 
reform will not spread. Black coats and trousers will con- 
tinue to prevail, and a little reflection will show how solid 
are the foundations of their success. 

In Lord Lyrrton’s biography of his father, the great 
novelist is credited with the irresistible determination to 
blackness of evening dress which has since become universal. 
Lady Frances Petuam recommended her son to wear a 
black coat, saying that he looked best in it, “ which is a 
“ great compliment, for people must be very distinguished 
“in appearance to do so.” The consequence is alleged to 
have been that every man who thought himself very distin- 
guished in appearance immediately got a black coat, with 
the general result which we are still privileged to contem- 
plate. Whatever may be the true history of black evening 
coats, there can be no question as to the grounds of their 
persistency. They are in the long run cheap, nasty, and 
suited to a democratic age. To an undiscriminating eye—a 
female eye, for instance—they all look very much the same. 
Hardly any one knows at a party in the evening whether 
any given coat on any one else’s back is fresh from the 
tailor’s or approaching the completion of its second year. 
It produces an outward approximation to the Radical fallacy 
that one man is as good as another. For these reasons its 
supersession is not within the range of practical politics. 

The same remarks apply with even greater force to 
trousers, except that the case is perhaps not quite so hope- 
less. Is it altogether beyond the bounds of a sober 
imagination that there should be a Tory reaction (in the 
evening) around the nether extremities of man? Knee- 
breeches would wear quite as well as trousers, probably 
better, in fact, as they would not be equally given to the 
loathsome vice of bagging at the knees. Silk stockin 
though expensive, could not fairly be called ruinous. The 
practical objection to them is their philosophical recom- 
mendation. The shape of the ankle and the arch of the 
foot bear cogent testimony to breeding. A seemly develop- 
ment of the calf is a personal attraction which few of those 
who have it can afford to despise. But which of us have 
good legs and feet? At present nobody knows, It is 
peneve to assert, with regard to some men, that their 
egs are extremely bad. The contrary assertion can be 
hazarded of the well-made only upon the strength of 2 
superiori observation. As all cats are grey in the dark, 


Would not perhaps be more absurd than University College 


so all legs are middling in the trouser. The base-born 
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baronet conceals his coarsely-formed shanks as effectually 
as the bighly-bred poet in humble circumstances hides, per- 
haps, the principal advantage with which Nature has 
endowed him. Could not a few aristocratic youths, with 

tensions to be amateur pugilists, boldly array themselves 
in breeches, stockings, and buckles, and win from the fair 
that meed of praise which is surely to be had for the 
asking? In the daytime we make no attempt at ornament, 
but in the night we do at least put on clean shirts, brush 
our hair, and tie our white ties with more or less skill, 
according to whether we had or had not the advantage of 
being educated at Eton. All these are attempts to beautify 
ourselves in comparison with our less wealthy or less neat- 
handed fellows. It would be no more than a legitimate 
development of the same process for those who, like Sir 
Witvovcusy Parrerne, the so-called Egoist, “ have a leg” 
to take advantage of it. If any tailor could succeed in 
bringing about this reform, he would deserve to have a 
statue of himself, in knee-breeches, set up on the empty 
pedestal in Trafalgar Square, on alternate days with the 
other statue, which the Gladstonian Government is expected 
to erect there this summer, of Mr, Witi1am O’Brien, M.P. 
—not in knee-breeches, 


IRELAND. 


hee Government have acted with sound judgment as 
well as firmness in proving to the Irish agitator that 
he cannot escape the penalty of violating the law by the 
simple expedient of crossing St. George's Channel. Mr. 
Cox’s arrest in England has struck a blow at the trade of 
agitation which it will not easily survive. Its probable 
results are to be measured, not merely by its addition to the 
material difficulties which now beset the path of lawlessness, 
but by the moral effect of the proof which it affords that the 
present Government are more thoroughly in earnest in the 
work of re-establishing the authority of law in Ireland than 
any of their predecessors in Ireland. The importance of 
the advance which they have made in this respect can only 
be appreciated by those who examine the grounds of the 
surprise which the step has occasioned. Extreme as is the 
consternation produced by it, its strict legality has never 
been seriously questioned even by those most interested 
in doing so. Even the Parnellites themselves have not 
been heard to contend that, unexpected though it was, 
the arrest of Mr. Cox on English soil for an offence 
against the Crimes Act was not perfectly regular; and 
this it is which gives such significance to their asto- 
nishment. Their confident assumption that, though they 
might technically be apprehended in England for such 
offences as that committed by Mr. Cox in Ireland, they were 
virtually safe against arrest, is, in itself, proof of the fact 
that a sort of tradition of immunity from such a risk has 
grown up among them. And it is an excellent thing that a 
tradition so mischievous should be demolished once for all. 
Meanwhile, it is amusing enough to note the logic of the 
Gladstonian comments on the incident. The soil of Eng- 
land, complains that accomplished dialectician, Sir GEorGE 
TREVELYAN, no longer affords to political offenders of our 
nationality that asylum which we keep as sacred for foreign 
refugees of the same description. The assumption that a 
violation of the Crimes Act is a political offence—an 
assumption denied by the Government when they arrest 
an offender like Mr. Cox in Ireland—is quietly taken 
as admitted by them when they arrest him in Eng- 
land. As a matter of fact, the mere circumstance that 
such an offender can be arrested in England, with the 
complete assent of the English public, is the best of all 
proofs that they do not regard his offence as_ political, 
or consider the “sacred right of asylum” to be in the 
slightest degree imperilled by his arrest. Now, however, 
that the Government have definitely revoked this Alsatian 
privilege of the agitator in one case, they should cancel it 
in all cases ; and Mr. Cox is not the only Irish fugitive from 
justice to whom we have been extending our unwilling 
hospitality. Dr. Tanner, who appears to think that he is 
wanted by the police, is fatiguing Scotland Yard with re- 
quests to be arrested ; and Mr. Pyne is also said to be sojourn- 
ing here, under the delusion that an Englishman’s house is 
safer than a castle at Lisfinny. Both these gentlemen, there- 
fore, are candidates for precisely the same treatment as has 
been applied to the member for East Clare, and, as a matter 
of common justice to Mr. Cox, they must not be allowed to 
enjoy a spurious right of asylum which the Government 


After considerable delay, the promoters of the Rupon- 
Money “ boom ”—the slang Americanism is the only fitting 
description of it—have allowed the result of their labours to 
become public. Roughly speaking, it may be said to prove 
that fractions, varying from one-tenth to one-fiftieth of the 
classes which were represented in such overwhelming strength 
at the reception of the Liberal-Unionist leaders, have been 
induced to welcome the two eminent Gladstonians who are 
about to pay them a visit. The general mode in which 
these discouraging statistics are dealt with by the Gladstonian 
party was admirably illustrated in the calculation of the 
Daily News that the ninety-eight Irish barristers who have 
signed the address of welcome are equal to about one-half 
of the practising Bar of Ireland. They are, however, less 
than one-tenth of the whole list of Irish barristers; 
and, without any evidence being adduced to show what, 
if any, proportion of them belong to the “ practising ” 
section of that Bar, it would be almost as relevant, as it 
would be quite as true, to point out that they are more than 
eight times as numerous as the twelve Apostles. Yet we 
hardly know, after all, whether the calculations of the Glad- 
stonians on this subject are more funny than the classifica- 
tion which gravely enumerates the Irish “ merchants” who 
are in sympathy with the demonstration; the enumerator 
being either unaware himself, or hoping to find his readers 
ignorant, of the fact that the word “ merchant ” in Ireland, as 
in Scotland, includes traders of every degree of importance, 
from the heads of the largest wholesale houses down to the 
village vendors of string and sugar-candy. 


We must not, however, omit to notice the contribution 
which one of the distinguished guests has himself made to 
the humours of the affair. Lord Ripon on the proposed 
banquet is good—decidedly good. In reply to a corre- 
spondent who had addressed him on this subject, he has 

d to state that “ he was never invited to attend a ban- 
“ quet in Dublin, that he has no reason to believe that any 
“contemplated banquet was abandoned,” and that he does 
not give credit to the rumour that “a difficulty arose about 
drinking the Queen’s health in connexion with the ap- 
proaching visit of Mr. Jonny Morvey and myself to Dublin.” 
That Lord Ripon was never invited to attend a banquet in 
Dublin is a fact of which we did not require his assurance, 
In stating it he is simply stating the very circumstance to 
which what he calls the “rumour” owes its origin. That 
he has “ no reason to believe that any contemplated banquet 
“ was abandoned” is an adorable sentence—worthy, in its 
non-committing indefiniteness, of the writer’s great master 
himself. It will be seen at once that its value depends upon 
two indeterminates—Lord Ripon’s idea of a “reason” and 
the notion which he has formed of the process of “ contem- 
“ plating a banquet.” If he holds that the only reason for 
believing a banquet to have been contemplated is that he 
should ‘himself have heard of it, or if he thinks that no 
public banquet can be described as contemplated until its 
promoters have made out a list of the guests, arranged with 
the contractors, and settled the menu, he may perhaps 
‘vegard his letter as disposing finally of the ramour to which 
he has referred. Sceptics, however, may hint that a plan 
which is discussed and regarded as inadvisable before any 
positive step has been taken to carry it out may be very 
well described as having been in contemplation; and they 
will further suggest that, if that occurred in the present 
instance, Lord Ripon would have been the very last person 
likely to hear of it. Imagine a reception Committee writing 
to him in this strain :— “ My Lord—We deeply regret to 
“ inform you that the contemplated banquet to be given in 
“ your honour has had to be abandoned by reason of the 
“ indisposition of certain members of the Committee to 
“ join in drinking the health of Her Majesty the QuzEX, 
“ and the fear of others lest the same sentiment might 
“ pronounced expression among a still larger number of the 
“assembled guests. We do not hesitate to make your 
“ lordship acquainted with this, because we feel sure that 
“ everybody will be able to distinguish between the position 
“ of an ex-Minister of the Crown who accepts the hospi 
“tality of men disloyal enough to hiss the name of the 
“ QueEN and that of one who becomes the guest of men not 
“ sufficiently loyal to make it advisable to utter 
“ QueeEn’s name in their presence.” If the receipt of some 
such communication as this is the only sort of evident? 
which would give Lord Riron reason to believe that % 
contemplated banquet was abandoned, we can unders 
his incredulity. But we are not bound to share it 0 
such grounds; nor, we believe, will it be shared by the 


have in his case most wisely refused to recognize. 


public. After all, there is an easy way of disposing of the 
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“rumour” of which Lord Riron complains. Why not have 
a banquet 
At length, we are glad to see, steps are being taken to 
review the proceedings of that extraordinary tribunal which 
has perhaps been the means of effecting the second (or is it 
the third ?) political conversion of Mr. Montacuz Cooxson— 
the Coroner's jury at Mitchelstown. An application has 
been made to the Queen’s Division for a certiorari to bring 
up and quash the verdict of this jury, on the grounds 
oF irregularity and illegality. The affidavits aver, among 
other things, “ that the jurors conversed and communicated 
“with other persons,” that “ the Coroner and his c’erk re- 
* mained shut up with them while they were deliberating,” 
and that the former of these functionaries “ did not conduct 
“himself impartially during the inquisition.” The more 
ific allegations are, of course, denied on oath in counter- 
affidavits by the Coroner; but on the last-mentioned and 
most important of all the points raised on the application, 
the English public, we suspect, have already formed their 
own very decided opinion. 


SLAVE-GIRLS IN EGYPT. 


the best-meant efforts of philan- 
thropists at home and of the executive on the spot, slavery 
still flourishes in the East with much the same vigour that it did 
one hundred years ago. The public slave marts are closed, and a 
dhow or two now and again falls into the hands of a cruiser, but 
the villages of the Equator continue to be depopulated, the harems 
have their full complement of unpaid hen and the traders 
gtow rich at the same if not at a quicker rate than formerly. 
And no one with any knowledge of the modes of life of the Moslem 
can doubt that as long as the creed of Islam exists so long will 
slavery be perpetuated in spite of Christianity. In theory slavery 
may be utterly and entirely abominable and to be repudiated, but 
in practice and under the domestic conditions in which it is now 
observed there is not so much fault to be found with it. If we 
were to ask those who are in the forefront of the campaign against 
the slave trade, the founders of slave homes, and the loudest 
agitators, their idea of the service they hoped to render the 
oppressed, we are inclined to think that some very false and ex- 
aggerated notions would be expressed. For it is the unpleasant 
ming of the word “slavery,” recalling ghastly reminiscences of 
“ Uncle Tom” and Cuban bloodhounds, that causes righteous hands 
of horror to be uplifted at its sound. The actual status, in the 
East, is not half so cruel as the subscribing and sympathetic British 
public is called on to believe. We must admit fully the barbari- 
ties perpetrated in the first procuring of the black contingent ; but, 
when once the slave is sold and bought, her condition calls for no 
outside interference. ‘The manumission is by no means an un- 
mixed blessing, and the slave homes and refuges, so called, are 
useless, if not worse. A comparison between the life of a slave 
before and after her liberation would always, at any rate to her 
mind, be in favour of her first state ; and if occasionally, and it is 
enly occasionally, instances occur of persistent maltreatment, the 
usual position of a slave is far more comfortable than that of her 
toiling free sister, not merely in the East but in the West. 

The English drudge rises early and goes to bed late, working 
eight or twelve hours a day, either in her miserable garret or in a 
huge manufacturing hive. Pinched with hunger and cold, worn 
out with labour, exposed to temptation and degradation, her joy- 
less life stretches behind her and before her, with no pleasures to 
look back upon, no hope to look forward to. The wages she earns, 
those wages which — separate her from the slave, are barely 
sufficient to keep y and soul together, till at last the body 
gives way or the soul revolts. Then comes the inevitable end, and 
a verdict of “ Death from starvation ” or “ Found drowned ” closes 
the scene. The Soudani girl is taken from her parental hut of 
sticks and mud and sold to a respectable family or perhaps a very 
tich one. In the first ease, she will probably be alone ; in the 
second, she will find others like herself. She represents so much 
capital invested, and is looked after with equivalent care. She 
is a servant whose wages have been paid twenty years in advance. 
It is true they have not been paid to her, but that is all the better 
for the girl. She is well housed and well fed, and wants for 
nothing. She is immediately provided with decent clothes and 
Set to house work. She has charge of the family washing and 
Cleaning and of the kitchen, and generally fulfils these duties 
much better than a native paid servant would do. She is under 
no —_ restraint, accompanies her mistress shopping or does the 
marketing herself, and gossips her fill with the neighbours as she 

oui the linen on the house-top, or sweeps the front door- 

step. Her work is by no means hard, and after the fashion of 
t, where every man is a brother and every woman a sister, 

the is looked upon by the family quite as one of them- 
selves, Speaking from nal observation, we may affirm 
that the black women are almost invariably treated with 
the utmost kindness and indulgence, and are often spoilt 
like children by the too great good nature of their masters or 


an infectious broad grin on her polished face, If she chooses to 
, as she often does, with her owner's consent, she receives a 
dower, and goes forth a “free” woman in the letter, though 
often, as she finds to her cost,a greater bondslave in the spirit 
than in the days of her servitude. Now let us go a step higher in 
the social scale, and place the middle-class English girl, compelled 
to work for her living, side by side with the Circassian, and we 
shall find again that all material advantages, of which alone we 
+ ar are not on the side of the free. e need not trace the 
nglish picture of a well-born daughter of a clergyman or officer 
reduced to fight the world. It is probably familiar to all. The 
life of the white slave, though, will call for a sketch to dispel 
popular delusions, The Circassian is a little fair-haired lass from 
a far village in Turkestan (pace Dr. Tanner), Her father is a 
robber or a herdsman, and she will perhaps be a princess, The 
Prince Charming whom the governess is always looking for, but 
who never comes, is a very strong potentiality in the future of the 
white slave-girl, One phe a bearded and venerable old Turk 
arrives from Stamboul, and picks out our little girl. She is 
not carried away by force, but gold is counted out, and she 
is perched on a mule, and bids good-bye for ever to barbarism. 
The purchaser takes every imaginable pains with her educa- 
tion and her appearance. She is taught to read and write, 
to dance and sing, to embroider in silk, and play the guitar, 
and further initiated into all the mysteries of the toilet. 
When she has grown into budding womanhood, the dealer 
lets his best customers know that he a treasure almost 
priceless, and all her virtues and beauties are detailed with the 
usual Oriental exaggeration. Finally, some royal princess or rich 
pasha’s wife expresses a wish to see her, and extra care having been 
taken with her bath and dress she is presented for inspection. 
From long preparation and jealous guarding from the sun she has 
a skin white as milk, and her naturally beautiful type of face is 
adorned with the usual tints of kohl to the eyebrows and eyelashes, 
and rouge to the full red lips. Her exquisitely shaped nails glow 
with henna, and her own luxuriant hair is intertwined with meshes 
of silk (for the Prophet curses “ women who join their own hair 
to that of another, or that of another to their own ”) till it reaches 
her ankles in an uneven number of tails, an even number being for- 
bidden. She gives samples of her accomplishments, musical, gym- 
nastic, and otherwise. Accepted, she is at once clothed with a rich 
silk dress, and receives a present of a necklace or bracelet as an 
earnest of favour before she joins her fellow slaves. Beyond assistin; 
her mistress in the toilet, accompanying her in her drives, an 
handing her coffee and cigarettes, she has little todo. She is an 
ornamental appendage rather than a servant. A household such as 
one of these Circassians would enter would contain a crowd of 
men servants and black women to do the work, and perhaps ten to 
twenty other girls like herself, and a very gay time they have 
together. The great ladies are very fond of exchanging visits and 
giving musical entertainments, at all of which some of the slave- 
girls attend. When she goes out with her mistress in the natty 
little brougham, almost the only difference between the lady and 
the maid lies in the former taking the right-hand seat. The girl 
is dressed in a way to do credit to the house she belongs to, and 
often sparkles wit a chatting freely with everybody at the 
places she visits, and enjoying herself as fully as any of the eman- 
cipated. When the time comes for her to be married, her owner 
chooses a suitable husband and gives a rich dower, and many of 
the marriages of slave-girls eclipse in magnificence those of even 
the wealthier classes. The erstwhilee barefooted, ragged little 
Circassian from Turcoman’s Land is now a princess or pasha’s 
wife, with slaves of her own; but she would laugh if you sug- 
gested to her that there was anything degrading in their position 
or had been in her own. The degradation and the hardship are 
simply ideas formed in ignorance of the facts and conditions of 
Oriental domestic life, and have no place in reality. Of course 
there is another side to the picture, but even that is nct a very 
dark one. The girl may fall under the displeasure of the master 
or mistress, and will then get punished. She may be locked u 
for a few hours, or, if her mistress is hot-tempered, have her hair 
pulled and receive a sounding box on the ear. Perhaps in very 
rare and extreme cases a severe beating may be administered; but 
the same might, and would, often happen in the case of a paid 
servant. A reconciliation, however, shortly takes place, and the 
peace is cemented with a present of a new dress or trinket. 
The foregoing is not by any means a blinking of the truth ora 
high-coloured picture of the pleasant side of a slave's life. In the 
face of such facts, we cannot wonder that our efforts to rescue the 
imaginary victims from houses of bondage which only exist in 
our own ideas meet with but scant appreciation. There is not a 
slave in Egypt who would not prefer the servitude of the harem 
to the freedom of the Slaves’ Home. Instances have occurred, 
and may occur again, where a woman has fled from a brutal master 
or mistress; but the argument drawn from sucb an one case will 
not hold good against the system. No one will deny that the 
slavery which Englishmen and Englishwomen detest is a hateful 
institution; but the slavery of Egypt is not that slavery. The 
cruelty is practised before the slavery begins. It is in providi 
slaves that the atrocious iniquities of the trade lie. If we coul 
stop the trader on the sources of the Nile we should be rendering 
real service to our fellow-creatures. But our own agents have 
long since convinced themselves that it is impossible to crush out 
the evil at its root; and, this being so, we can but repeat that we 


Mistresses, They constitute a very merry, happy portion of the 
Population, and it is seldom one can fiud a girl without 


only do harm both to ourselves and to the slaves by attempting to 
interfere with the existing relations, once established, between 
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them and their masters and mistresses. As far as the question of 
white slaves can be treated—and it is always a delicate ground to 
venture on—very little can be advanced in favour of any 

in their circumstances, 

The history of modern Egypt since the days of Mohamed Ali, 
when it began, is intimately bound up with the Circassian element, 
and the finer characteristics of courage and energy to be found 
to-day amongst the reigning and higher families are derived from 
the stock of slaves. It is but a very short while ago that one of 
the royal blood mazried his slave ; numerous instances could be cited 
where former slaves rule the households of the foremost and best- 
known namesin Egypt. In England,a man who marries his house- 
keeper is considered to have committed the unspeakable sin. In 
Cairo, it is the commonest of all occurrences. Where there are no 
paid women-servants the slaves naturally become very intimate | 
with, if not close confidantes of, their mistresses. The head slave, or 
kehia, has a position which the most trusted English salaried house- | 
keeper might envy. She is consulted, not only on every detail of | 
household management, when these are not left entirely to her | 
own discretion, but her advice is taken on every conceivable diffi- | 
culty connected with estates, money-raising, marriage, and so on, 
and any one wishing to approach her mistress does so through 
the kehia. Something ve Tike the Married Women’s Prope:ty 
Act has always been in yes amongst Mussulmans, and every 
lady of position has considerable responsibilities of her own. 
These are all shared by her slaves, whose opinion is invited or 
’ given very freely in every emergency. Of course countless op- 

portunities arise lor enriching herself to the favourite slaves. She 
can introduce the itinerant merchant with French goods to be 
sold at exorbitant prices, on all of which she takes her com- 
mission. She whispers stories of a gorgeous diamond tiara, or 
pearl necklace, which. would just suit her lady’s wants and quite 
outshine So-and-so Khanem’s. Or a carriage and pair may be 
in the market, or a superlatively skilled wise woman to work a 
charm. For every introduction or transaction she can claim her 

reentage, and ordinary wages would shrink into nothingness 

ide the presents and commissions of the slave. Life in a harem 

as a servant is not without its solid advantages, even though we 
call it slavery. 


THE IRVING-SHAXPER CONSPIRACY. 


We. really do not know what the Bacon Society (whose 
President is Mr. A. A. Watts—not the original “ Alaric 
Attila Watts whose verses were just like the pans and the pots,” 
but another than he—whose Committee bear the world-known 
names of Samuel Bealey, Alexander Cory, Francis Fearon, and 
Ernest Jacob, Esquires, which publishes with Mr. Redway, of | 
York Street, a journal, appearing, as it states itself with a wise 
vagueness, “ periodically,” and which rejoiceth in the membership 
of the inimitable Mrs, Henry Pott) would think of Mr. Churton 
Collins. But all readers of the Daily News already know what 
Mr. Churton Collins would think of the Bacon Society. It 
appeared to Mr, Collins that there was “an impression” that he 
was going to lecture at Toynbee Hall on Bakespearism, and he 
was justly anxious that this impression should not eclipse the 
gaiety of nations. Therefore, perhaps having in his brush with 

r. Swinburne some time ago caught a little of Mr. Swinburne’s 
controversial style, Mr. Collins hastened to reassure the public by 
informing it that “he slfould no more think of insulting an 
audience by discussing such trash than he should think of insult- 
ing them by discussing the chattering of any - or the gibbering 
of any idiot with whom he might happen to have been brought 
into contact.” Now perhaps it may be thought, though we 
are not very far from agreeing with Mr. Collins about the 
trash, that his way of dealing with it is a little too much 
in Ercles’ vein, At any rate, the vein adopted by one Henry 
Irving, of the Lyceum Theatre, London, England, as reported 
by a Chicago interviewer, seems to incline to milder measures. 
It will be at once granted that there can be no fitter’ place than 
Chicago for a discussion about Bacon; but we own to slight 
qualms about this interview. Either the reporter has adapted the 
language considerably, or Mr. Irving has, in compliment to his 
present audiences, come to speak American with an art consum- 
mate even for him. If some brief months ago he had been asked, - 
“ Mr. Irving, on your honour and conscience, what is a boodler ?” 
he would probably have replied that it is an affectionate name 
given by themselves to the members of a certain ancient London 
club. Here he uses it in some remote American sense, a sense 
which it is not lawful to mention. “Chicken and champagne” 
by a delicate suffusion of local colour becomes “ turkey lunch and 
champagne,” and we could mention other suspicious circum- 
stances; but these will be enough to show that we approach the 
question in a properly sceptical and critical spirit, and not merely, 
as the Journal of the Bacon Society (published periodically) says, 
with our “psychic retreat full of determination to smash up the 
whole Baconian structure.” Sometimes we are even inclined to 
think this interview with Mr. Irving a part of the Great American 
Joke. It is not a bad part, however, and certain ironic comments 
on the way in which actors and dramatists love one another are 
not ill put in Mr. Irving’s mouth. But the point of the whole is 
that Mr. Irving is represented, not like Mr. Churton Collins, 
reading the part of Shakspeare-defender, of apologist of “the malt 


manufacturer” (as the LBakespearians say), as a part to tear a cat 


Neither is this improbable ; 


in, but as an opportunity for pocking. sgrust 
soul !—is m being en un- 


for Mr. Irving—God rest 
merry man, 

It will be obvious, however, to every one that, whether the 
interview be genuine or not, Mr. Irving can never, in the eyes of 
any true Bakespearian, bea valid witness against Shacon. For, of 
course, be takes the part of his brother-player, manager, e 
and what not. They are all in a tale, these robustious, periwig- 
pated fellows, Let us, therefore, produce from our own psychic 
retreat a few confirmations of Bakespearism conceived in the same 
vein as the Chicago deliverances, and, indeed, as the illustra- 
tions which issued from that nest of spicery our inner conscious- 
ness (see Journal of Bacon Society again) on a former occasion, 
We cannot pretend to do the thing so naturally as the true 
Bakespearians, who, for instance, make out of the well-known 
epitaph (why not out of the alphabet simply?) “Fra. Ba. Wrt. 
ear. ay.,” which, it must be plain to any one, means “ Francis 
Bacon wrote Shakspeare’s plays.” That is too clever for us; we 
must fly on less ambitious pinions. Still we may contribute 
something. For instance, there is a well-known and beautiful 
poem attributed to an ancestor of the present Prime Minister :— 

Happy, happy, happy Fly! 
Would I A were I! 
But you will always be a Fly, 
And I remain Lord S-l-sb-ry. 


Now if any one remembers that the original Lord Salisbury 
WAS A COUSIN OF Bacon’s, he will see that this quatrain, though, 
no doubt, properly attributed to a holder of that title, is far older 
than its putative author. It was the original Robert Cecil who 
wrote it. “Fly” and Francis both begin with F; besides, Lord 
Salisbury knew that his cousin was “fly” to many things, in- 
cluding the authorship of Shakspeare. The second line clearl, 
refers to the Bakespearian imbroglio. “ Would I were you 

you were 1” implies “ You are Shakspeare and Shakspeare you.” 
This first couplet shows a mild and melting mood. But the 
an 5 aa of attaining his wish then strikes the noble poet, 
and he ends bitterly. And that was why he never would give 
Bacon anything ! 

We have put this first because it is, we believe, entirely new, 
and suggests a new line of inquiry. In the older and almost in- 
exhaustible quarry of the works themselves, it is sufficient to indi- 
cate a single class only of the myriad indications which will reward 
the search of open-minded men. Only the pudibundity of the 
Editor of this Review prevents us from at once vindicating, not of 
course the profligate malt manufacturer, but the Great F. B., from 
an imputation often thrown upon him in reference to a scene of 
Henry V. It will be seen by any one who thinks that the words 
unjustly taken as equivocal are equivocal, but in another sense, 
and prove the Baconian authorship just down to the ground. Mr; 
Irving—the Chicago Mr. Irving—has demonstrated that Prospero 
is Mr. Donnelly, and he is no doubt quite right. But Prospero 
must be Shakspeare also (in this game you can be any number of 
gentlemen at once). For, note the epilogue :— 

But release me from my bands 


By the help of your good hands. 
That is, find out my cryptogram and get rid of that rascal 
Shaxper. 

Let your indulgence set me free. 


The last verse, remember, of what some people call the last play 
of course it was, because it is printed first), the final words of 
hacon. Indeed, as Mr. Donnelly has dealt with The Tempest he 

has very likely proved this before us—but again that does not 

matter. This Zempest epilogue, however, which every one must 
have noticed, put us upon a very interesting track. It is always 
in the epilogues, or final speeches, that these hints occur, which 
is just what we should expect. Colonel H. L. Moore, of 

Lawrance, Kansas, U.S., has beautifully worked this out as to the 

Winter's Tale, where Bacon, it seems, is Hermione stepping down 

from the pedestal. But we have gone right through the plays, a 

true workers should. And here is the result. 

In the Two Gentlemen of Verona the word “ discovered” is 
actually (there is mo deception) the last word of the third line 
from the end. The extreme propriety of the present day requires 
the exact last words of the Merry Wives to be veiled; but it is 
sufficient to say that the union of Master Brook with Mistress 
Ford therein described plainly figures the future junction of the 
disguised author with his own and real works. Twelfth Night ends, 
after an allusion to “other habits” which is clear enough, wi 
Feste’s song, and if that is not conclusive, we should like to know 
what is. “A great while ago the world began ” could only have 
been written by a natural philosopher of deep learning ; and if the 
second stanza does not mean that Bacon ade not get the promo- 
tion he wanted in his early manhood, why Mr. Donnelly is one 
Dutchman and we are another, and there’s an end of it. As for 
Measure for Measure, it is really too clear, just as the Badians 
were too brave :— 

So bring us to the palace, where we’ll show 
What’s yet behind that’s meet you all should know. 


To wit, the Bakespearian identity. Much Adois a little, but only & 
very little, more cryptic; the flight of John, and Benedick’s “1 

devise thee brave punishments for him,” referring to the unmasking 
of the Stratforder. The whole of the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
is a mere allegory of the Bakespearian-Shaconian imbroglio ; but 
we rather incline to see in the final speech of Puck—“ and Robin 
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shall restore amends”—an attempt of the impudent maltster to 
recate the author's wrath. eend of Love's Labour's Lost— 
“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo” 
Pott ?)—need no comment; pay simply must mean “ what 
a bore it is to have to go back to Chancery after writing nice 
plays!” The jests of Gratiano at the close of The Merchant only 
mask the real clue, Portia’ 
Charge us there upon inter’gatori 
And we shall rel things faithfully, 
as he is now doing to Mr. Donnelly. 

Turn to As You Like It. “If I were a woman,” says 
Rosalind. And Bacon was not a woman! “ ’Tis no more un- 
handsome than to see the Jord the prologue.” Evidence that 
Bacon, foreknowing his peerage, tried to show that there was no 
harm in the connexion with theatres. All’s Well that Ends Well 
speaks for itself:—the “ending” is now at hand; while 

the king’s a beggar now the play is done” clearly refers 
to the dethronement of Shaxper. he Taming of the Shrew 
is a little more difficult. Dut it is afact that the last couplet with 
the stage direction before and after it contain every letter necessary 
to make up “ Shakspeare,” “ Shaxper,” and “ Bacon.” The 
Comedy of Errors is another title-speaking play, and the end is 
very curious :— 

We came into the world like brother and brother, 
And now let’s go hand in hand, not one before the other. 


This is ny? interesting and susceptible of divers interpretations. 
The English Histories generally speak sun-clear, as we believe some 
folks say. “ We invite to see us crowned at Scone,” says Malcolm, 
and it would be an insult to explain that reference to the future 
triumph of Bacon. The Bastard’s “ Come the four corners of the 
world in arms, And we shall shock them,” is again eloquent. For 
has not all the world been shocked by Bakespearian boldness ? 
“This untimely bier” at the end of Richard II, has been ex- 
ined by some as a gibe at the malt manufacturer and his well- 
n drunken habits. But the meadows themselves have drunk 
enough, The rest of this remarkable chain of evidence, which simply 
does for Shaxper, shall be for another day. 


STAGE SCIENCE. 
Iv. 


USTAVO MODENA, who was probably the greatest tragic 
actor Italy has produced in this century, used to say that 

all who intend embracivg the dramatic profession should first 
learn the arts of dancing and pantomime. He was himself, in 
youth, famous as a dancer, could execute the most difficult steps 
and pas with finished skill and , could, moreover, fence to 
perfection, and was celebrated throughout Italy for his knowledge 
of every kind of sword exercise. He began by teaching the very 
few pupils he ever condescended to take—among whom Salvini 
was the most famous—how to walk the stage, and then all sorts 
of bodily exercises. He would make a pupil express the various 
passions by movements of the face and by gestures without utter- 
ance. Like Garrick, this magnificent actor could in a moment 
simulate almost any emotion. It will be remembered that when 
David Garrick supped with Mlle, Clairon in Paris, and was asked 
to give a sample of his skill, he did not speak, but pantomimed, 
in so admirable a manner that he clearly conveyed the scene he 
was enacting to the mind of every one present. Another instance 
of the effect of pantomime is related in the life of the elder Vestris. 
Happening to be at a party, he was asked “to oblige,” and without 
the least preparation went through the agonies of a person stricken 
with apoplexy. So realistic was the exhibition that when he 
tolled off his seat in convulsions all, including a celebrated 
physician, thought that he was indeed ill, and, horrified, rushed 
to his assistance. He merely rose, laughed, and sat down again. 
Marcheroni, the teacher of Mme. Ristori, first made her 
pupils walk before they attempted elocution; and indeed all the 
great foreign teachers of the dramatic art have pursued this plan, 
cperenying it, of course, by serious studies in reading and vocal 

ure, 


The art of stage-dancing must not be confounded with that of 
the mere learning of the steps of modern drawing-room dances, 
It is most complicated, may best be described as the art of usi 
the limbs gracefully, and is indeed a branch of gymnastics. It 
formed in the middle ages, and during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries a prominent feature in the education 
of persons of rank, and even the gloomy Philip II. of Spain 
“danced,” we are told, with great grace, and practised this art 
for several hours in each week. It may appear incredible at the 
ee day, but this grave monarch actually, at an assembl 

g the famous Council of Trent, opened a kind of State ball 
With the Cardinal of Mantua. ing and his Eminence, to 
the accompaniment of a stately measure, down the centre 
of a long hall lined with prelates and nobles, “Every one was 
Tavished with the grace of the King’s steps, and with the dignified 
deportment of the Cardinal.” Those who have read the Abbé 

t's Life of Chopin will remember his description of the 
Polonaise, a dance which in former times began every State 
Ceremony in Poland. Not only was it executed by cavaliers and 
courtly dames, but by prelates in their robes and knights in 
“mour and even on hapsaliack. In the first quarter of this century 


dancing, with the disappearance of the gavotte and minuet, ceased 
to be an art, excepting as regards the pirouetting of ballet-dancers, 

The public of a theatre expects from the actor perfection. An 
awkward movement or gesture is at once detected and criticized ; 
and yet how few of our actors make a thorough study of the 
great helps which are afforded them by the kind of study to 
which we have referred. Mme. Bernhardt said recently that it 
took her two years’ hard work, at the rate of many hours a day, 
to acquire that graceful stage walk for which she is so dis- 
tinguished. She also remarked that she had scarcely seen a dozen 
men or women in her life who knew how to come down a stair- 
case with grace and dignity—a much more difficult feat than is 
usually imagined. To walk the stage well requires immense 
practice. Many think they can learn it by going upon the stage 
for some months among the “supers.” This is a mistake; for, 
unless they are taught by a competent teacher, they will never 
master this arduous, but apparently trivial, art. It is an old 
practice to walk with great swiftness whilst carrying a pitcher 
on the head brimful of water, without spilling a drop. Traces of 
this still exist, especially in Italy and the East, where the women 
can be seen ing from the well, up and down a steep hill, a 
pitcher full of water upon their heads, with such a steady and 
stately step that it is a marvel to behold. 

In reading the lives of those English actors who have most 
distinguished themselves, we perceive that they have paid 
ticular attention to pantomime. In the last century Mackli 
established a kind of school of elocution in London, and included 
amongst his pupils some of the best actors of his time. He hada 

garden with three long parallel walks in it, up and down 
which he used to e his pupils, who “had to walk firmly, 
slow and well” on the two side-walks, whilst he himself was in 
the centre one directing them ; and although Mr. Garrick had good 
reason not to love Macklin, be nevertheless was pleased to say on 
more than one occasion that he could recognize Macklin’s pupils 
by their admirable walk and by the of their movements. 
We have already said how close a student of the art of pantomime 
was Garrick. He used to boast that he could play a part and 
produce the greatest interest in the audience without speaking @ 
single line; but in the last century “deportment” was studied 
much more assiduously than it is now, as it was impossible without 
a perfect knowledge of it to acquire the formal bows and curtseys 
which were then obligatory in good society. Colley Oibber 
tells us of Booth that he spared no pains or expense to get 
the best prints and engravings of original pictures and statues, 
and before these “he would pass hours, borrowing attitudes 
which he so gure introduced, so finely executed, and fell 
into with such easy transition, that these masterpieces of his art 
seemed a piece of his nature.” In Mwme. Ristori’s a 
lished Memoirs, that great actress. relates that nearly her 
attitudes in Medea were selected from the marvellous Niobe 
group in the Uffizi Palace, Florence. 

From these observations and facts it must become evident to 
the intending student of the dramatic art that, if he wishes to be 
proficient, he must learn to walk before he attempts to leap. His 
earliest duty is to acquire a perfect knowledge of his physical 
capabilities, and frankly admit to himself what parts they are best 
suited for. At first vanity may be wounded; but, in the e 
the wisdom of choosing only such characters for which face 
figure are best adapted will meet its reward. It is of no use 
attempting to play Hercules when one has the stature of a dwarf. 
The public expects from the actor an ideal impersonation, and 
will scarce endure him, however great may be his talent, in a 
performance for which his physical qualifications are by no means 
sui 


HONITON LACE. 


()* 28 to a serious depression in Honiton lace-making, & 
great effort is being made to revive the industry, and in con- 
sequence of a letter addressed to the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, he directed that a preliminary 
investigation of the subject should be made by Mr. Alan Cole, 
of the Science and Art sede emery South Kensington, who has 
for the last three years been oflicially employed in connexion with 
Irish lace. From his Report on Honiton he there seem to be 
two perfectly distinct causes for the falling off of the industry, 
apart from the universal depression in trade, the first of which to 
our mind is by far the most serious—?.e, the want of young and 
rising workers. The Education Act, the Factories Act, &c., are 
chiefly responsible; for, unless some provision is made in the 
elementary schoolchildren’s time, it is impossible for the yo 
generation to learn lacemaking, and it must become extinct wi 
the death of the present workers, Surely where there is some 
ial industry like this lacemaking in a particular district, the 
ducation Act might be made elastic enough to allow some part 
of the time devoted to needlework to be given to the special in- 
dustry of the locality, followed up by technical schooling, The 
elements of this lacemaking must be taught to children when 
quite young, in order to make their fingers supple ; for, after they 
have left school, they can never hope to attain to anything but 
the making of coarse and low-priced lace. We should think this 
might easily be managed after the first start without entailing 
extra expense or overworking the already hard-worked mistress. 
The monitresses in village schools are geuerally only the elder 
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local children, and they, having learnt themselves elementary lace- 
making in the school, could easily undertake to teach the younger 
children ; moreover the neatness and dexterity required would be a 
help instead of a hindrance to the needlework. That some arrange- 
ment of this kind is easential to keep up the manufacture is proved 
by the fact that, out of the twelve hundred (in rough numbers) of 
lacemakers still at work in the district, almost all are middle- 
aged and old women. In olden days even the men made lace 
between times of work, particularly in the fishing villages. This 
is now a case of “ old times are changed, old manners gone.” 

The second cause for the depression is the want of good designs. 
This might be met by private help in addition to public assistance 
from the Science and Art Department, which might provide good 

tterns, also institute prizes and organize opportunities of ex- 
Fibition, although, curiously enough, the Exhibition of 1851 did 
more harm than good. A rage for cheapness was started, and a 
rivalry to the machine-made laces, which could not succeed in 
the long run, and only produced an inferior and ill-paid quality, 
which went far to destroy the prestige of Honiton lace. A 
confirmation of this is found in Mr. Cole’s Report, in the fact 
that now the trade in well-made lace is apparently the most 
flourishing ; but it is only limited to a few workers, as it requires 
“ cultivated intelligence and considerable oeeene to keep it 
alive.” The poorer and less educated peasants have got into a 
slovenly way of working, using coarse thread, and are very 
averse to changing their patterns ; whereas from the nature of 
pillow-made laces the old pricked patterns, however good originally, 
thust in the course of time become stretched and contorted out of 
all shape. Some of the better lacemakers are not only capable 
* 6f making exquisitely beautiful Honiton point, but are able to 
imitate the finest Flemish point or anything else required, This 
is not as generally known as it ought to be; for when a specimen 
of lace was sent in 1871 to Guildford at the Bath and West of 
England Show, it was refused a prize, as the judges would not be 
persuaded that it was made at Honiton, although the workers 
offered to make a piece before them; they had, however, some 
months after to acknowledge their error. 

Honiton lace has a curious chequered history with many fluc- 
tuations. It is said to have been first introduced by the 
Flemings, who took refuge in England to escape the persecutions 
of the Duke of Alva. Many Flemish names are still to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Honiton—namely, Stocker, Murch, 
Maynard, Trump, &c. In 1660 there was such a demand for it that 
France thought it necessary to issue a royal ordinance providing 
that a mark should be affixed to imported English thread lace. 
Two great fires at Honiton in 1756 and 1767 gave the first great 
check to its production, Queen Adelaide tried to revive it after 
twenty years of severe depression by ordering a skirt, made of 
sprigs, copies of natural flowers, commencing with the initials of 
her name ; for a very debased and hideous set of patterns had come 
in. This does not seem to have produced a great revival of the 
trade, and when our present Queen required her wedding lace, it 
was found difficult to provide the workers; but eventually a dress 
worth 1,000/. was made at the small fishing village of Beer. The 
English Royal Family have been most constant patrons of 
Honiton lace, and have done immenss good in keeping the trade 
alive. We will end by quoting a few quaint words from Fuller's 
Devonshire Worthies, which sum up the plea for the revival :— 
“ Hereby many children who otherwise would be burthensome to 
the parish prove beneficial to their parents. Yea, many lame in 
their limbs, and impotent in their arms, if able in their fingers, 
gain a livelihood thereby; sot to say that it saveth many 
thousands of pounds yearly, formerly sent over seas to fetch lace 
in Flanders.” 


A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


HE revival of what may be called the Court Theatre version 

of Mr. Palgrave Simpson's adaptation of Sardou’s play, Les 
Pattes de Mouche, at the St. James's Theatre is more interesting 
than such performances usually are. This is, no doubt, largely 
owing to the reappearance of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in the parts 
which they sustained with success some twelve years ago at the 
Court Theatre, and the opportunity it affords of contrasting Mr. 
Hare’s interpretation of the character of Dr. Penguin—the old 
fool of the piece—with his former admirable rendering of Archie 
Hamilton, who has even greater claim to be styled the young 
fool. But it seems worth while to consider the play somewhat 
closely. It differs very materially in sentiment and character from 
the farcical comedies which have become popular during the decade 
that has passed since its last revival, Like most plays adapted 
from the French, the moft/ has been allowed to become danger- 
ously weak in fitting it for the English stage. This is very 
noticeable in what is meant to be the strong situation of the play 
in the second act. The heroine, Susan Hartley, is here supposed 
to compromise herself, in order to divert the suspicion of her 
cousin's jealous husband. In the English version her sacrifice 
simply consists in saying that she had written the love-letter to 
Colonel Blake three years before; this does not seem to us to 
amount to absolute heroism, though it was certainly very kind on 
her part. The original adaptation—which was first produced, we 
believe, about twenty-seven years ago—does not depart so far from 
French as does the present version, It is not possible to judge 
from reading the early play-book whether the alterstions, which 


were introduced when the piece was recast for the Court company » 


in 1876, were improvements or otherwise ; the reason for some of 


them, however, is not very apparent. The piece affords a striking 


instance of the fact that a dramatic author may, even in a play of 
this class, violate probability and dramatic propriety to some 
extent, and yet obtain a genuine success. A Scrap of Paper does 
both of these things, and yet it has held the stage and seems 
likely to hold it for some time to come. It is really the same 
story as Edgar Allan Poe's Purloined Letter, with differences of 
course. We are asked to believe that Susan Hartley—a clever, 
but not extraordinarily clever, woman of the world—possesses the 
detective abilities of the Chevalier Dupin, the hero of the 
Purloined Letter, and that Colonel Blake, a most ordinary person, 
has talents comparable to those of the astute minister in the same 
tale. The humour which introduces Colonel Blake, arrayed in 
flannels, carrying a Japanese parasol and fan in the morning and 
crouching over a fire in an enormous fur dressing-gown on the 
afternoon of the same day, is of a very poor quality. The same 
remark applies to the clumsy device resorted to in the last act 
of making Jr. Penguin, a harmless old naturalist, get drunk 
at dinner. This is the less pardonable because it is absolutely 
unnecessary, and the matter is not mended by the accentuation 
which Mr. Hare gives to the scene. All these things, however, 
might be forgiven were it not for the tedious love-making of the 
boy, Archie IIamilton, The farcical incident of his challenge to 
Colonel Blake to fight a duel makes too great a demand on our 
credulity, and is very much out of place in a piece with so much 
pretension to pure comedy as this one. But all these faults, which 
are evident enough, have been so skilfully glossed over by the 
dramatist that the piece plays well. 

To turn to the consideration of the interpretation of the various 
characters of the piece by the present company at the St. James's, 
it may be said that Mrs. Kendal, in the character of Susan Hartley, 
and Mr. Hare, in that of Dr. Penguin, in some sense overshadow 
the rest of the actors and actresses engaged inthe play. In the case 
of the latter, the interest attaching to his reappearance is mainly 
owing to the position he occupies in his profession; for the part 
of Dr. Penguin is in no way worthy of Mr. Hare's abilities. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that he has won his present 
position to some extent by the skill he has shown in giving 
marked individuality and importance to small characters. For our 
part, we cannot remember ever having seen him ame to less 
advantage than on the present occasion. Mrs. Kendal is an 
actress who possesses a considerable talent and a considerable 
experience, and she has enough of the former to make us forget 
that twelve years have elapsed since she gained the applause 
of the audience at the Court Theatre by her clever impersona- 
tion of Susan Hartley. She has seldom been so happily suited 
with a part, her many excellent qualities as an actress being 
brought into prominence, while little cpportunity is offered to 
her for the exercise of those unfortunate mannerisms which 
mar her art. As for the Colonel Blake of Mr. Kendal, it is 
in no way distinguished. Mr. Kendal lacks the power of varied 
facial expression which is indispensable to any actor who would 
play a part of this kind with complete success, Mr. Herbert 
Waring’s Sir John Ingram is most unsatisfactory ; his stiffness is 
the stitiness of a st age policeman, not that of an English country 
gentleman. Mrs. Gaston Murray resumes the part of Mrs 
Penguin, and acts as well as ever. The Lucy Franklin of Miss 
Blanche Horlock is spoilt by over sel!-consciousness ; while Mr. 
Burleigh’s rendering of Archie Hamilton is simply impossible: 
On the other hand, it would be difficult to praise Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree’s Lady Ingram too highly ; from an artistic point of view, 
she fairly carries off the honours of the performance. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


fbr advice which Swift gives to peetieens of the art of 
ge lying may be commended to the assailants of Mr. 
Goschen. Not that they are guilty of direct mendacity. The 
milder manners and the more sensitive and subtle conscience of 
the statesmen of our time confine themselves to insinuation 
innuendo. But the principle of prudence which should regulate 
their course is the same. Swift advises his pupils to have some 
regard to probability in their falsehoods. Statesmen notoriously 
frugal may be safely charged with niggardly cheeseparing; a mat 
conspicuously religious, with base and grovelling superstition. But 
to make similar charges against politicians notoriously lavish ia 
expenditure or sceptical in matters of faith would be simply to 
waste useful falsehood. A mistake akin to this is made by Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt when they accuse Mr. Geschen 
of laxity of principle, of a readiness to sacrifice conviction to offi 
and a disposition to surrender his own opinions to the views 
others, Against charges of this kind his defence at Hastings 00 
Tuesday was easy. His whole life is his defence, and a much more 
complete one than any which he could put into words. If his 
assailants had accused him of a too rigid inflexibility of cha- 
racter, of a doctrinaire disposition to insist upon comparatively 
insignificant trifles, of an imperfect recognition of the degree 
in which every public man who is to act with others must 
waive minor points of disagreement, in order to give effect to 8 
larger concord, they might have made out a more plausible case 
against him. The charge against Mr. Goschen used to be that 
he was too much of a critic and objector to be able to play success 
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fully the great part in political life for which he was otherwise 
Tified. He was suspected of being impracticable and crotchety ; 
he did not recognize with sufficient distinctness the expediency of 
being on the winning side. In 1878 Mr. Goschen renounced his 
candidature for the City of London, and the absolute certainty of 
re-election, on the ground of his disapproval of the proposed ex- 
tension of the County Franchise. He declined an important 
place in Mr. Gladstone's second Administration from similar 
scruples with respect to certain received points of the Ministerial 
policy. No one has better reason than Mr. Gladstone to know 
that Mr. Goschen does not possess that m ble conscience 
which at the present time seems to be one of the most essential 
conditions, among Liberal statesmen, of a successful career. It was 
quite possible that when Mr. Goschen declined to associate himself 
with the Liberal leader and Liberal majority of 1880 he was 
sacrificing not only a Ministerial but a Parliamentary career. He 
was certainly at a critical time of life indefinitely adjourning 
rtunities on the repetition of which no politician can count. 
ae these circumstances the attacks which Mr. Gladstone has 
made upon the political and personal honour of Mr. Goschen are 
singularly unbecoming; but, in spite of the doctrine of Swift, 
they have a certain prudence and dexterity of their own. Mr. 
Goschen’s strength with the country is quite as much moral as 
intellectual. A great part of it is due to the belief which English- 
men have in his clear discernment of principle and his practical 
fidelity to it. To shake this conviction in them would be to dis- 
credit him, and to weaken the authority of the Government to 
which he belongs. To this task Mr. Gladstone therefore applied 
himself in the speech at Dover, with which he bade a tem- 
porary farewell to English politics, and discharged himself of the 
polemical feelings which might otherwise have disturbed the 
sacred of his retreat at Florence. We are quite ready to 
admit that Mr. Gladstone is an authority on the subject of want 
of political principle. “The puppy!” said Wilkes, of some 
audacious intruder into his own particular province, “does he 
fancy that I don’t know what blasphemy is a great deal better 
than he does?” One of Mr. Gladstone’s most eminent colleagues 
who has now joined that majority whose numbers are always on 
the increase was in the habit of saying that Mr. Gladstone was 
constitutionally incapable of even understanding what was meant 
Wy a principle. He did not speak as a moralist, or in any vein 
ethical condemnation. He did not mean that Mr. Gladstone 
was unprincipled in that loose sense of the word in which it is used 
to express conscious dishonesty, but simply that he was without 
those fixed and ruling ideas which, however much they may be 
suspended or qualified in their application, have always swayed 
the conduct of great statesmen. Mr, Gladstone through his public 
life has been a man of political accommodation and management, 
and probably in this sense he may dispute with Walpole and with 
Peel the claim to be the greatest member of Parliament that ever 
lived. He isa statesman of ways and means. His aims have 
been those on which the majority of the present moment or the 
near future was obviously bent; and he has shown an unrivalled 
ingenuity ic recommending them in debate, and giving effect to 
them in legislative detail. He is ready to welcome the doctrines 
of political economy or to banish them to Jupiter or Saturn as the 
exigency of the time may require; and as he treats political 
economy so he has treated most of the received principles on 
which sound legislation is based. Mr. Gladstone's foresight has 
seldom looked beyond the existing House of Commons and the 
next general election; and his measures have been framed 
primarily to pass through Parliament, and only secondarily to 
accomplish the ends at which they were ostensibly directed. This 
temporizing habit of mind and character has been greatly facili- 
tated and encouraged by Mr. Gladstone's unrivalled faculty of 
making believe. He can always half persuade himself, or sometimes 
wholly persuade himself, that he really entertains the convictions 
which it is his business to impress upon others. It is one of the com- 
monplaces of psychology and of ordinary observation that, by ex- 
hibiting the gestures and using the tones of excited feeling, the 
feeling which is at first merely assumed may be actually created. 
e cause and the effect change places; and what in the natural 
order of things are merely the signs of emotion may themselves 
create an emotion which did not exist. The process of working 
oneself into a passion is a familiar one; the process of working 
oneself into a conviction is. scarcely less common; and Mr. 
Gladstone habitually displays it in House of Commons and 
on public platforms. His thrilling tones and vehement ures 
are not usually the expression of a deep-seated belief, the 
instruments by which he excites and maintains in himself a 
and momentary belief. 
_ Mr. Gladstone's attacks on Mr. Goschen’s easiness of conscience 
in political matters probably spring in some small degree from a 
certain uneasiness of conscience on his part ; and it is possible that 
even Sir William Harcourt’s ruder onslaughts are due to the im- 
ect rudiments of a moral faculty which finds itself rebuked by 
- Goschen’s straightforwardness and integrity of mind and cha- 
tacter. They desire to show that, after all, the man of scrupulous 
consistency is not more scrupulous and consistent than themselves. 
But another motive which Mr. Goschen has correctly discerned 
probably dictated his old chief's attack upon him. A very close 
and intimate observer of Mr. Gladstone's character and conduct, 
both in council and in Parliament, said that there were only twomen, 
or types of men, whom he habitually considered—the man who 
could be of most use to him, and the man who could be of most 
tohim, If he cannot win over the second, he sets him- 


self to disparage and, in a political sense, to destroy him. Mr. 
Goschen acquits Mr. Gladstone of any personal rancour towards 
himself, The recklessness with which he pursues his adversaries 
“ has never,” Mr. Goschen says, “been the recklessness of a man 
who wished to wound his opponents, but that of a man who, if 
he could, would shatter the authority which stood in his way "— 
“the recklessness of a man who is determined to win at all 
hazards.” From the first moment of his adoption of a Separatist 
policy Mr. Gladstone has seen in Mr. Goschen ove of the main 
obstacles in the way of its accomplishment. Two years ago Mr. 
Goschen spoke at Hastings, and referred to the manifesto which 
Mr. Gladstone had just issued in preparation for the impending 
neral election, That manifesto had been put into Mr. 
oschen’s hands, he says, half an hour before he spoke. He 
noticed that, while Mr. Gladstone insisted strongly on the main- 
tenance of union between England and Ireland, he said nothing of 
the necessity of rving the legislative union between the two 
countries, and he himself emphatically supplied the omission. 
“ Unity,” he said, “is not enough, for there might be simple unity 
under the Crown. There must be legislative unity between 
the two countries.” In ordinary political language, unity or 
union between England and Ireland means legislative union; 
and Mr. Gladstone's declaration was universally understood 
in accordance with this preconception. But those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Gladstone’s ways of thought and speech 
would have done well if they had exhibited Mr. Goschen’s dis- 
trust. The ordinary doctrine of law and of morals is that a 
romise is binding in the sense in which it must be understood 
y the person to whom the promise is made. This is not Mr. 
Gladstone's doctrine and practice. The promise may be under- 
stood according to a reserved meaning in his own mind, provided 
that the words he has employed are grammatically susceptible of 
that meaning. If people choose to be wise or foolish beyond what 
is written or spoken, that is their look-out. There can be little 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s omission of the word “ legislative” 
was intended to keep open an alternative. If the general election 
gave him that majority, independent of the Irish vote, for which 
he earnestly entreated, union meant legislative union. That was 
the natural meaning of the word, and it would be attributing dis- 
ipgenuousness to him to suppose that he could have used it in 
any other sense. If, as happened, the result of the general 
election made the Irish vote n to him, why, then, it was 
obvious that he had carefully avoided committing himself to 
legislative unity. That was patent on the face of his address, 
openly proclaimed to all men; and, indeed, Mr. Goschen had, 
without contradiction on his part, called public attention to the 
fact. Who, then, could charge him with taking the Liberal party 
or the country by surprise ? 

Mr. Gladstone, who has offered the bribe of Disestablishment 
in Scotland and Wales in return for a Scotch and Welsh 
majority in favour of Home Rule, is indignant with Lord. 
Hartington for declaring that he thinks the maintenance of 
Free-trade less important than the preservation of the integrity 
of the United Kingdom. But two questions do not. 
come into competition, and the separation of England from 
Ireland would have no conceivable bearing upon the commercial 
policy of this country. Because Mr. Goschen has openly 
avowed that on the subject of compulsory allotments he has 
submitted, without altering his own adverse opinion, to the deci- 
sion of his colleagues, Mr. Gladstone pretends to think that he 
would be equally ready to abandon Free-trade to a Cabinet of 
Fair-traders which does not exist, and is not likely to come into ex- 
istence ; that because he has yielded on a secondary and insignificant 
question, he would be ready to yield upon a primary and vital one. 
Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well that no Cabinet ever existed 
every member of which had not to acquiesce repeatedly in 
decisions adverse to his own judgment on matters far more im- 
portant than that of compulsory allotments. Mr. Gladstone 
further knows that no member of any Cabinet has made more 
numerous capitulations of this kind he himself has done. 
Lord Palmerston, as Mr. Goschen reminded his audience at 
Hastings, declared that his pockets were full of letters of resigna- 
tion sent in by Mr. Gladstone only to be withdrawn. Mr. 
Gladstone, from the nature of the case, must have pocketed an 
opinion for every letter of resignation in the pocket of Lord 
Palmerston. The difference between Mr. Goschen and others lies 
only in the fact that Mr. Goschen has the intellectual and moral 
straightforwardness to say that he has acquiesced in a decision 
against himself, ae is opinion remains unchanged ; while 
other members of Cabinets have, through silence or disingenuous 
Solan: to have altered their minds when they had only 

ir votes. 


MINOR GALLERIES. 


UCH interest attaches to the Loan Exhibition of meng 
Art at the Fine Art Society's Gallery in New Bond Street, 
and much time and trouble will be nan me by a careful stud: 
of the objects now got together there. e must nevertheless 
at the outset that the time and trouble that have to be spent in 
any painstaking examination of this Exhibition are materially in- 
creased by the defective arrangement which -prevails throughout. 
The cases are unduly crowded, and in some instances contain many 
specimens which, far from serving any useful purpose, merely en- 
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hance the difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory view of the truly 

recious examples which are to be met with in the collection. 
Mr. Ernest Hart's specimens of old Satsuma seem to us to be 
among the chief sufferers in this respect, and we cordially wish 
everything away which interferes with an adequate inspection of 
them. Neither can we withhold our protest against the lavish 
“—— of bronzes of no great interest or value, which obscure 
and divert attention from the finer productions of this admirable 
department of Japanese art. In the main the lac cases will 
be found to contain what is of most general interest to those 
who wish to extend their acquaintance with what is most 
beautiful and attractive in Oriental art. Of the extreme beauty 
of some of the specimens which have been lent it is impossible to 
speak too highly. In no instance has the family resemblance 
which obtains between the highest productions of art in different 
countries and periods been more forcibly brought home to us than 
in that afforded by the inspection of this admirable display. Of 
the profound knowledge of the material to be worked in, and the 
faultless intuition shown in the choice and treatment of the 
motives selected for representation in it by the great artists of 
Japan, it were idle to speak; but it is well to note that the more 
modern examples of their work do not justify those who loudly 
bewail the decadence of Japanese art. This will be found espe- 
cially true in respect to the sword-guards, of which some of the 
modern imens show faultless workmanship joined to the 
highest power of imaginative design. None but a Japanese could 
have imagined some of the things of might and dread which 
appear out of the clouds, out of seeming innocent boxes, over the 
tops of screens, or, still more appalling, start with wide-eyed 
devilry out of space before the vision of devoted mortals in 
these wonderful gems of metal-work. To the calling attention 
to individual specimens in this exhibition there would be no 
end; but we may dwell in passing upon one of these guards, 
on which a callow devil—a mere hobbledehoy and tiro in 
iniquity—is seen in the relative innocence of slumber, while 
an older and unrelaxingly vigilant servant of hell — 
with rapid stealth to devour him. The whole range of art may 
be searched in vain for any worthy comparison to this embodi- 
ment of the quintessence of hate made ect. Equally remark- 
able in its way is a bronze guard, modelled in high relief, repre- 
senting a more violent and grotesque demon pounding men in 
a@ mortar. Truly the Japanese are unsu in their subtle 

rehensions of bugs and goblins and all the workings of the pit. 

. It isa relief to return to the lacs, in which we find something 
more than the germ of the best landscape art of the world. In 
looking at these, Corot’s pictures and the more sophisticated 
landscape to be found in the works of Puvis de Chavannes, are 
continually present with us; while we find more than one tree, 
which in boldness of design, truth to the great facts of nature, 
and freedom of treatment is irresistibly suggestive of Rousseau ; 
and we ma ially call attention to a marvellous design 
(No. 14, Case S, in the Catalogue), inlaid with mother-of-pearl on 
a black ground, representing an old man ing home firewood, 
which imperatively recalls the best work of Millet, himself an 
ardent admirer of Japanese art. Sober, strong, restrained, and 
exquisite in their delicate gradations of colour, these lacs cannot 
be too often or too carefully studied, but we willingly refrain from 
the idle iteration of —— names and specimens where so 
much is admirable. The t exhibition is particularly stron 
in its collection of the beautiful little medicine-cases, on which 
such treasures of care and discriminating finish used to be lavished ; 
but here again it would be of small profit to attempt to make a 
mere list, calling attention to individual specimens, and we prefer 
making a brief excursion among the other objects exhibited. The 

lain figure of the poetess Osugumo, from the collection of Mr. 

est Hart, should command universal attention. Ingres would 
not have disowned the serpentine lines and discreet motelling of 
the figure, or its matchless living sway and distribution of weight 
upon the feet; and the deep and fine chiselling of the folds of the 
drapery is beyond praise. Also from Mr. Ernest Hart's collection 
is a snake darting upon a toad—a bronze group of great power 
and beauty; and we select at hazard another bronze of an angel 
playing a flute, lent by Mr. W. J. Stuart, which is curiously 
ike some imens of the Italian Renaissance ; and a bronze 
bag in Case T, No 11, lent by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh— 
an example of nineteenth-century work of admirably large style 
and simplicity of treatment. But it is useless, within the limits 
of a short notice, to attempt Tees out in detail the many 
beautiful specimens which Gallery contains, or to do more 

than mention the existence of the silks which form a very im- 
portant item in the collection. We can only regret that greater 
severity has not been exercised in the selection, and hope that the 

t exhibition will he the precursor of others from which the 
whacks to which we have called attention may be absent. 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. exhibit a large picture by Mr. 

E. J. Lakey, called “ The Right of Way”—a bull with cows 
crossing a ford. The animals are life-size, and the canvas is pro- 
portionately vast. Mr, Lakey is a pupil of Mr. E. Van Marcke, 
whose method, as carried out in the present instance, seems scarcely 
eppropriate to such a scale of work. Mr. Lakey’s picture shows 
gteat ability, but the system of loading on colours which is ad- 
miissible on a small canvas can be productive of no good effect 
when it is transferred to and exaggerated on a larger surface. 


Ne amount of ing on of white over white can ever take the 
——s in tone ; and owing to the excess of 
is mannerism Mr. bull. grodecen 


a 


effect, in spite of much sterling knowledge of the animal and 
genuine power of drawing. The sky, again, though it bears un- 
mnistakable traces of care and genuine study of nature, is not 
broadly enough handled for such an undertaking. The level 
stretch of the landscape proves Mr. Lakey to be a master of value ; 
but the green of the great mass of trees in the right hund of the 
icture is monotonous and a trifle heavy. Messrs. Boussod & Valadon 

ve added two heads by M. Henner to their collection: neither 
of them of any very great merit, although the smaller of them is a 
fairly good example of the artist’s remarkable powers of delicate 
modelling in white flesh. Far more worthy of attention is a small 
picture by M. Israels of a field and farm buildings at sunset, with 
figures of a man and woman in the foreground leaning against 
heavy wooden rails. Poetic in feeling, sober and strong in colour,, 
it is an excellent example of this great artist's work. 

We reserve the exhibition of Signor Monticelli’s works at, 
Messrs, Dowdeswell’s Gallery and of Mr. Bearne’s water-colours of 
Switzerland and Italy for a future notice. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE BANK RATE. 


_ Directors of the Bank of England have lowered their rate 
A. of discount from 4 to 3 per cent. by two successive re- 
ductions of one-half per cent. each. The ground upon which the 
step was taken is, that when the first reduction was made the 
rate of discount in the open market was under 2 per cent.; 
that it was unreasonable to expect the Bank to get business when 
it was charging more than twice as much as its competitors ; and 
to go on practically shutting itself out from the business for which 
it was formed was not in accordance with commercial principles. 
The argument, if it is good for anything, would lead the Directors 
very much farther than they have gone. Each reduction of their 
minimum rate of discount has been followed bya reduction on the 
part of the joint-stock and private banks and discount houses of 
the rates they allow upon deposits, and consequently of their rates 
of discount, the ultimate result being that the rate of discount in 
the open market is now about 14 per cent. Practically, then, the 
Bank of England is just where it was before it began to put down 
its rate. It is charging twice as much as its competitors, and is 
just as little likely to obtain business now as it was then. There- 
fore, if the Directors believe in their own reasoning and act 
logically, they ought to lower their rate to about 1} per 
cent. As a matter of course they would not venture 
to do anything of the kind. The Bank of England is not 
a purely private commercial institution, bound to follow the 
course of the market. It is above all things, and before all 
things, the keeper of the ultimate banking reserve of the 
whole United Kingdom. It is not free, then, to compete with 
the joint-stock and private banks; it must always keep a close 
watch upon its reserve, and do nothing that would seriously lessen 
the amount of that reserve. The action taken by the Directors, 
then, is illogical, and consequently is doomed to failure, while we 
venture to think it has made the position of the money market 
less safe than it was before. It is unfortunate that the Bank 
of England alone of all our great banks keeps a real reserve, for 
the joint-stock and private banks, being exempt from the cost 
and trouble of keeping a reserve, are free to compete recklessly 
with one another for business, thereby lowering the rates of 
interest and discount unduly, and risking consequences that ma 
prove very serious some time or other. But the joint-s 
and private banks will not voluntarily undertake the cost of 
keeping real reserves for themselves; and, unfortunately, the 
Bank of England either will not or cannot compel them to do so. 
One would think that the Directors of the Bank of England 
might insist upon the other banks keeping in that institution much 
balances than they do at present; that thereby the posi- 
tion of the joint-stock and private banks would be made sounder, 
while the Bank of England itself would be able to keep a larger 
reserve without additional cost. But the Bank of England does 
not venture to do this, and therefore we are obliged to take the 
position as we find it, and, by —— force of public opinion 
to bear upon the Directors, to insist that at all times they 
keep a reserve not only sufficient for the immediate moment, but 
sufficient for the near future as far as can reasonably be foreseen. 


Now it is quite true that, if we take the immediate moment only, . 


the amount of the reserve is sufficient. We have seen how very 
low the rate of discount is here in London. The value of money 
is falling likewise upon the Continent, where at this season of the 
year the course is usually downwards; and in the United States 
there is an une y accumulation of unemployed 
money. The surplus reserve of the New York Associated Banks, 
for example, has doubled within a fortnight. If, therefore, peace 
is maintained, the probability is that rates of interest and 
discount will remain low for some time to come, and consequently 
that the reserve of the Bank of England is sufficient for all im- 
mediate requirements. But the Directors of the Bank of England 
ought to take a ing view of the situation; and, if we look 
sutticiently ahead, we venture to think that the reserve is by 20 
means sutlicient. ot 

Apart altogether from of a t Euro war— 
which, however, ought never to be left out of the consideration of 
the Directors—there are many contingencies which may seri 
lessen the Bank reserve. the’ shees dangerous feature of the 
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situation, however, is the very small amount of gold held by the 
Bank. As our readers are aware, the reserve consists of the unem- 
ployed coin and notes in the banking department; but the notes 
ly depend upon the gold held, for every reduction in the 

ld necessitates the cancelling of an equivalent amount of notes. 
erefore, the reserve really = upon the amount of gold 
held, and the amount of gold is unquestionably dangerously 
small. A great Euro war, a financial crisis anywhere, 
difficulties in the United States because of the currency, or a 
thousand other accidents might produce a disturbance in our 
money market because of the smallness of the stock of gold. In 
old times the Bank of England was able to count upon re- 
as its stock of gold by raising its rate of discount. 
ndon was then the banking centre of the world, far more 
really than it is at present. Whenever, therefore, a demand 
for gold arose in London it was sure to be satisfied, and the 
demand could always be created by the Bank of England by 
raising its rate of discount sufficiently high. Of late, however, 
the raising of the rate of discount has proved much less effective 
than it used to be, and the reason is not far to seek, Whether 
it be true or not that the supply of gold in the world is 
deficient, it is certainly ——— that the accumulation of gold 
by the leading institutions of the principal countries of the world 
has made what may be called the floating supply—the supply, 
that is, that can be readily transferred from market to market— 
very small, We have often called the attention of our readers 
for different reasons to the extraordinary accumulation of gold 
by the United States Treasury, by the Bank of France, and by the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. Just now it may be worth while to 
repeat the figures, for they are extremely significant. The whole 
stock of gold held by the Bank of England is only a little over 
21} millions; while the United States T. holds 61 millions, 
and the Bank of France nearly 44 millions, Imperial Bank 
of Germany holds altogether in coin and bullion 39% millions, of 
which it is estimated that about two-thirds consist of gold. And 
there are sums of gold likewise held by the Imperial Bank 
of Russia, the Bank of Italy, and by other institutions. 
Further, it is to be recollected that the increase of wealth and the 
= of business in Australia has compelled the Australian 
ks to hold much more gold than they did formerly. Conse- 
the — of gold from Australia is not so large as 
it to be. But the = we would particularly direct atten- 
tion to just now is that the United States Treasury and the Banks 
of France and Germany have accumulated so much gold that 
leave but a very small quantity in the different markets, 
consequently that it must necessarily be a very slow pro- 
¢ess to collect gold in London when it is required. The Directors 


quent! 


of the Bank of England, acting upon the traditional poli 
that grew up when gold always 
their -rate, shut their eyes to the change of circumstances. 


They go on blindly acting as if by raising their rate they could ob- 
tain gold, while as a matter of fact the amount of gold that can 
be drawn hither is not only small in itself, but is scattered about 
the world at i and, therefore, can be collected here 
only very slowly. A sudden emergency, then, would find the 
Bank of England entirely unprovided, and nothing that can be 
done would — wel off very serious consequences. For it 
is to be recollected that neither the United States Treasury nor 
the Banks of France and Germany would part with any consider- 
able amount of The United States Treasury certainly 
would not, the main policy of the United States Government being 
for the present to keep the great hoard of metal which it has 
eollected together at vast cost and trouble. The Imperial Bank 
of Germany, whatever may be the motive of the Directors, has 
been accumulating gold ily for years; and, though the Bank 


of 
England would recognize all this, they would see the necessity for 
adopting a consistent policy, and persistently carrying it out year 
after year. They would not allow a considerable amount of their 
to be withdrawn from them, and they would seize ev 
vourable occasion to add to the stock of metal which they ho 
But it is no use to make odic efforts; what is required is a 
consistent policy persistently followed up. 

It may be that, the circumstances being such as they are, the 
would have gained nothing by keeping their rate of dis- 
, 4 per cent. Long ey ought to have stopped the 
drain of gold; but, not having done s0, it is possible that no good 
object would have been attained by refusing now to lower their 
tate of discount. We are inclined to think it would have been 
better to have maintained the rate at 4 per cent.; but the reduc- 
tion has been made, and cannot now be undone. The material 


onditions under which they act, and should begin without delay 
gthen themselves for contingencies which may happen at 
moment. Just now circumstances favour them in attracting 
to London, Since Mr. Lowe, as he then was, made 


the Government’s bank, and the money is paid from the account 
of the taxpayers at the joint-stock and private banks to the account 
of the Government at the Bank of England. The result is that an 


ly rtion of the cash in the country is held 
by the Bank of ducing the last quarter of the financial 


year. Owing to the payment of the interest on the National Debt, 
and to other things, the aceumulation does not begin to be really 
felt until February. All through February and the early part of 
March the receipts greatly exceed the outgoings; but in the 
latter part of March the expenditure again becomes very large. 
For about six or seven weeks, therefore, the Bank of England is 
unusually rich, and the other banks are unusually poor, Conse- 
quently for those six or seven weeks the Bank of England has a 
practical control of the London money market, In other words, 
the joint-stock and private banks are not able to accommodate 
borrowers generally, and these have to apply to the Bank of 
England. e Bank of England, therefore, is able the fix the 
rates of interest and discount in the short loan market in London. 
Now, if the Bank of England were to borrow a considerable 
amount from the outside market it would increase its own re- 
sources, and it would diminish the resources of the other banks; 
thereby it would accentuate its own control of the market, 
and in a very short time it would be able to make the rate of dis- 
count in London fully 3 per cent. If it were to do this, and 
there was reasonable prospect of that rate being maintained 
for six or seven weeks, there would be a strong inducement 
for transferring money from the Continent, where it is cheaper, 
to London, where it would have become dearer. In other 
words, gold would be attracted to London because it could be 
employed in London at a greater profit than in other countries, 
and the gold would flow into the Bank of England. If, how- 
ever, the Bank of England neglects to do this, the opportunity for 
increasing its stock of gold will have ed away. Throughout 
the summer, if peace is preserved, the probability is that the value 
of money will be low, and consequently that the Bank of England 
will not have control of the market, and there will be no chance 
therefore of attracting gold before the autumn. It is objected to 
the — we recommend that the Bank of England obtains 
control of the London money market only because it is the Govern- 
ment’s banker; in other words, that it enjoysa practical monopoly 
for this period through the favour of the Government, and that in 
honour it is bound not to use its privileged position to the disadvan- 
tage of the generai market, The argument is perfectly good in 
ordi times, but it is not good when the monopoly is used, not for 
the enrichment of the Bank of England, but for strengthening a 
position which is admitted to be weak. The rye of raising the 
value of money is to attract gold, and the gold held by the Bank 
of England everybody allows to be insufficient. e object, 
therefore, to be attained is an object of public utility, and bein 
such, it would futiy justify the Bank of England in availing i 

of its privileged position for the purpose in view. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
A MASCOTTE when it was first produced in English at 


once found favour, although deprived of much of its gaiety 
by an indifferent translation, and YY a rather inartistic 
formance. The music, however, was so pretty that it immediately 
became popular—too popular, indeed; for soon the street organs 
ground its liveliest melodies to a wearisome death. Notwith- 
standing, however, that it has been performed some hundred 
times in London, it may safely be said that we have never yet seen 
this opera produced with so much care and finish as it is at present 
at the “ Royalty” by M. Meyer's troupe. It would be almost im- 
ae to conceive anything better than the general ensemb/e ; for, 
m Mme. Mary Albert, the prima donna, to the most insigniticant 
“ super,” every one enters heart and soul into his work. Possibly 
the reason why La Mascotte appears brighter in French than 
it does in English will be found in the fact that, asa rule, the 
French actor of this class of comic opera plays it throughout with 
the utmost seriousness. He does not start, as do the generality of 
his English colleagues, by announcing only too broadly that he is 
burlesquing. He to work with the seriousness of a 
an; hence the ¢ sincerity of his intention adds immensely 
to its drollery. Mme. Mary Albert, who has nothing like so 
good a voice as her predecessor, Mme. Humberta, and, indeed, 
occasionally intones imperfectly, is so clever an actress that one 
forgets her faulty vocalization in the admiration she provokes 
by her singularly subtle acting. She possesses a great deal of 
Judic’s talent for saying risky things delicately, and quite illus- 
trates the “ Diva” Judic’s clever retort to a prudish lady who 
ventured to remark upon the very dangerous things she said and 
did in Niniche—* Oh! Madame, vous ne savez pas comme je 
suis naive, ni quelle imagination perfide vous avez vous-méme,.” 
Those who go to opera-bouffe should, after all, recollect that this 
kind of entertainment is not precisely intended for the benefit of 
such as are about to qualify for a novitiate at the Oarmelites. 
Mme. Mary Albert's singing and acting was, of its kind, inimitably 
clever. Nothing could better than her rendering of the air 
“ J’aime mes dindons,” which she had to tno less than four 
times. Another admirable piece of acting 1s that of M. Curini as 
Laurent XVII.—a droll impersonation, full of quaintness and 
humour. M. Morlet, who has played the part of Pippo for five 
hundred nights in Paris, merits his reputation. He is an excellent 
actor, and has an exceptionally sweet tenor voice. M. Dekernel 
as the Prince was entirely satisfactory, and Mme, Lentz was an 
excellent Princess. The piece was very well mounted, and the 
chorus and band were quite up to the mark. eo. 
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THE TOYMAN, 
A Fable. 


ly verse, is Form the first, or Sense ? 
Hereon men waste their eloquence. 


“ Sense (cry the one side), Sense, of course. 
How can you lend your theme its force? 
How can you be direct and clear, 
Concise, and (most of all) sincere, 
If you must pen your strain sublime 
Sn odds of measure and of rhyme ? 
Who ever heard true Grief relate 
Its heartfelt woes in ‘ six’ and ‘ eight’? 
Or felt his manly bosom swell 
Within a French-made villanelle ? 
How can your mens divinior sing 
Within the sonnet’s scanty ring, 
Where she must chant her Orphic tale 
Tn just so many lines, or fail? .. .” 
“ Form is the first (the others baw]) ; 
If not, why write in verse at all? 
Why not your throbbing thoughts expose 
If verse be such restraint) in prose ? 
or surely if you speak your soul 
Most freely where there's least control, 
It follows you must speak it best 
By rhyme (and reason) unreprest. 
Blest hour! be not delayed too long, 
When Britain frees her slaves of song; 
And barred no more by lack of skill, 
The Mob may crowd Parnassus Hill! . . .” 


Just at this point, for you must know, 
All this was but the to-and-fro 

Of Mart and Dick who played with Thought, 
And lingered longer than they ought 

(So pleasant ’tis to tap one’s box 

And trifle round a paradox !), 

There came—but I forgot to say, 

Twas in the Mall, the month was May— 
There came a fellow where they sat, 

His elf-locks peeping through his hat, 
Who bore a basket. Straight his load 
He set upon the ground, and showed 

His newest toy—a card with strings. 

Oo this side was a bird with wings, 

On that, a cage. You twirled, and lo! 


The twain were one. 
Said Marr, “ E’en so. 
Here's the solution in a word :— 
Form is the cage and Sense the bird. 
The Poet twirls them in his mind, 
And wins the trick with both combined.” 


REVIEWS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S VENETIAN HISTORY.* 


MNISCIENCE, we all know, is a foible, and, like other 
foibles, it tends to grow by indulgence. Mrs. Oliphant’s ad- 
mirers, and they are many, must regret the rapidity with which, 
in her case, the foible of omniscience develops. She seems to be 
under the impression that because Italy in its palmy days was the 
land of political adventurers, it has by the advance of civilization 
been converted into the land of literary adventurers who need no 
other equipment save audacity and competent skill in craftsman- 
ship. Her Makers of Florence seems to have hit the mark of the 
numerous travellers in Italy who wish to seem intelligent at the 
smallest cost to themselves. In dealing with Florence she had a 
subject which has been well worked—a subject about which it is 
difficult to go far astray—so that the practised hand of one who 
knew the public taste found it comparatively easy to dress up in 
an attractive shape a story that could at least pass muster. But 
Venice is a very different matter, as Mrs, Oliphant, in spite of her 
een, seems to have y arate The title of The 
akers of Florence has a meaning, for Florence was the home of 
great men, and the lives of Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and the 
rest could be told without much trouble, and appropriate touches 
of local colouring could be given to the narrative. But it is 
quite otherwise with Venice, and Mrs. Oliphant herself is bound 
to confess that the title, The Makers of Venice, is really meani 
less. Still, as there was room for a companion volume to 
Makers of Florence, the title was good enough, and it was used 


accordi 
h, that whereas Florence recalls 


ly. 
Mrs. “Oliphant says, truly 
the lives of the men who lived in it, Venice itself is the sole record 
of the lives of the Venetians, This admission ought to have taught 
her that the im nt thing to decide about Venice was what it 
really was, and how it came to be. In other words, the history of 


* The Makers of Venice: Doges, Conque Painters, and 
Letters. By Mr. Oliphant, London : Macmillan & Co. "7388. 


Venice is constitutional, not pictorial; it is not the record of in- 
dividual lives, but the growth of a great commercial and political 
organization. ‘This reflection might have warned her that the 
subject was entirely unsuited to her mode of treatment, that the 
intelligent visitor to Venice might read her book conscientiously 
from inning to end, and not find in it the answer to any 
of the questions which his curiosity prompted him to ask. The 

of Venice are shadowy beings at the best, and a collection 
of all the stories about them that can be found does not make 
Venice much more intelligible. 

The first question that any one would ask about Venice is how 
® city came to exist at all in such a place and under such con- 
ditions. The true “Makers of Venice” were the men who in 
troubled times took refuge in the lagoons, and there lived the life 
which they wished. The federation of the twelve villages in the 
lagoons was the political beginning of the Venetian State ; and the 
resoluteness of a people, strong in their natural position, to become 
neither Roman nor Byzantine nor Frankish is the key to Venetian 
history. Venice played off the Eastern Empire against the 
Western, and few recorded utterances of a “s are more signi- 
ficant than the answer of the Venetians to Pippin— quets dSovAce 
OéAopev elvas rod trav ‘Pwpaiwy Kai odxi gov.” The 
result of the repulse of Pippin was the formation by the 
Venetian confederacy of a new capital in a safer place, was the 
foundation of the city of the Rialto. 

Of this, which is the true making of Venice, Mrs, Oliphant has 
not a word to say. She begins with the Orseoli doges in 976, 
because at that period she comes across a chrovicler who supplies 
her with a few stories, She does not ~~ out the primary 
fact that Venice by its position faced to the East, that its trade 
was with the Eastern peoples, that it deliberately asserted its in- 
dependence against East and West alike, but that the basis of its 


_| civilization was Byzantine and Oriental rather than European and 


Italian. The maintenance of this political independence, together 
with the extension of commerce, was a difficult task, and absorbed 
all the energies of its people. It is no wonder that Venice found 
no room for the development of individual character or fur the 
pursuits of literature and art. Its whole position was artificial 
and had to be jealously guarded; and with the maintenance of 
that position the material prosperity of Venice was indissolubly 
interwoven. 

Mrs. Oliphant has, further, entirely failed to comprehend the 
peculiar features of Venetian life and history which were due to the 
steady advance of the commercial class in political power and its 
stealthy encroachments on a State which was originally aristocratic 
on a popular basis. In early times the people took the old nobles 
for their leaders, and the doge was the representative of the accord 
between these two elements in the original State. This State, 
which resembled the other States of Italy in its general outline, 
was slowly transformed into an aristocratic plutocracy by the rise 
of aclass of wealthy merchants, who organized themselves into a 

rty, which was strong through its absolute unanimity, and then 
insidiously laid their hands on the constitution of the State in 
such a way as to turn it into a machine for depressing the old 
nobility and the people alike. Mrs, Oliphant gives us no idea of 
the nature of this stealthy advance of the benumbing power of an 
organized party which was scarcely apprehended till it was too 
late to check it. She misses the point of the struggle against the 
Doge Piero Gradenigo, who embodied the policy of the new aris- 
tocracy. She tries to make vivid the character of his opponent, 
Bajamonte Tiepolo, one of the old nobility, round whom the 

ple gathered in fear of the common foe, by comparing him to 

“ the young Cavalier, our own Prince Charlie,” and calling him 

“ no common gallant, yet with the faults and weaknesses, as well 

as the noble qualities, of the careless foolhardy cavalier.” Nothing 

could well be more misleading ; no parallel could be more ludi- 

crous than between the Jacobite rising and the Venetian con- 
iracy. 

It ye not worth while to follow Mrs. Oliphant’s history any 
further. We can only regret that her book had not waited a 
few months, till she might have had the opportunity of gaining 
some knowledge of the meaning of Venetian affairs by readi 
Mr. H. F. Brown’s Venetian Studies, which have just ap 
The second division of Mrs. Oliphant’s work is better than the 
first. It is called “ By Sea and d,” and gives a good account 
of the travellers Niccolo, Matteo, and Marco Polo, a well-known 
subject in which popular condensation is ible enough. The 
other chapters on Carlo Zeno, and Bartolommeo 


Colleoni, are not so good, because amid their on writing 


oe a? no real knowledge of the condition of Italian politics as 
whole. 
In dealing with Venetian art we to find Mrs. Oliphant 


using a freer hand and saying something new. But we were dis- 

appointed to find the same approximateness and the same purely 

external treatment. The question why the Venetian school of 

omg | was the latest of the Italian schools is dismissed by 
P 


hant in a portentous sentence :— 


bad be eeag be that in a moment, by the means of two youths in & 
Vv an house, not distingui-hable in any way from other boys, nor espe- 
cially from the sons of other poor painters, members of the scuola of 
8. Luca, which had long existed in Venice, and produced dim pictures not 
without merit, the art of painting should have sprung at once into the 
noblest place, and that nothing which all the generations have done since, 
with their inventions and appliances, should ever have bettered the 
Bellini, seems to me one of those miraculous ces with which the 
world abounds, and which illustrate this wayward, splendid, and futile 
humanity better than any history of development could do, 
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The grammar of this sentence is as defective as its sense. If Mrs. | her devoted lover; moved by his old admiration for her sincere - 


Oliphant had looked a little further, she need not have fallen back and frank nature, and by s 


n “this wayward, splendid, and futile humanity ” as a formula 


pathy for her ill-matched life. The 


sion for zoology is subordinated by his changeless interest 


with which to avoid research. The “dim pictures not without in Elly and her little one, but we can never believe in its ex- - 
merit ” of the Vivarini merit more recognition. It was natural tinction, being as it ie part and parcel of the man’s nature. 


that the school of colour should be later in a per- 
fection than the school of form. It was natural that 


The Linnean Society must come to the front later, though we: 


orentine hear no more about it. Algernon dies in Italy of consumption, - 


intelligence should seek to express in art its curiosity and its and the faithful John Lawrence is, we are left to suppose, 


cravings before the practical Venetians called in painting to 
adorn the magnificence of their civic life, It is in the per- 
ception of such facts as these that Venice becomes intelligible 
toa visitor and the splendours of the Ducal Palace have any 
real meaning to hismind, It is odd, too, that Mrs. Oliphant gives 
all the credit of the rise of Venetian art to the Bellini; she has 
nothing to say even of Cima da Conegliano, but she follows 
Mr. Ruskin in exalting Carpaccio, though she apologizes for so 
doing. In fact, she has found it judicious to adopt, on the whole, 
the Ruskinian view of Venetian art, with an occasional jibe 
which indicates that it is still the fashion to do so, but that there 
are signs that the fashion may shortly change. 
_ In the last of her book—“ Men of Letters ”—Mrs. Oliphant 
is equally wilful. The first of the three chapters which it con- 
tains, “ Guest of Venice,” is devoted to Petrarch, because 
there is no difficulty in writing a chapter about Petrarch, whereas 
any attempt to deal with the beginnings of genuine Venetian 
literature would have taken a great deal of trouble. In the 
second chapter Mrs. Oliphant does much better; she calls atten- 
tion to Marino Sanudo, and has read Mr. Rawdon Brown's ex- 
tracts from hig Diary, though she does not seem to have dipped 
into the Diary itself, which is now in the course of publication ; 
nor is she aware that the Diary began in a history of the expe- 
dition of Charles VIII. into Italy, which, in a literary point of 
view, is the best of Sanudo’s historical writings. The last chapter, 
devoted to Aldus, is pleasant enough reading. But with Aldus 
the book suddenly comes to an end, with an expression of regret 
that it would be too troublesome to get Fra Paoli Sarpi into a 
chapter. He is “too great to come in at the end,” and therefore 
“must remain only a name.” As the book has no beginning, so 
it has no end, not even an index. No reader is likely to discover 
from it how, or why, or when Venice was made; but it is a 
pretty volume, and has some nice woodcuts of Venetian scenery, 
and may serve to lie on a table and occasionally have its pages 
turned in a languidhour. We suspect that Mrs. Uliphant thought 
that this was all the attention which a book about Venice was 
likely to receive, and took her measures accordingly. 


NOVELS.* 


AsAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S., by the Hon. Emily Lawless, 
contains no individual sketch so original and striking as the 
now almost famous Irish portrait in Hurrish, by the same author. 
It is a novel of study of character rather than of exciting incident ; 
a book much more made up of impressions than of events. The 
hint in the concluding lines of the pretty dedicatory poem to the 
writer's mother— 
And grown with little conscious 
Less caw would than as they = 
conveys in brief a not inaccurate idea of the book's construction. 
Three lives seem to have grown under the mental direction and 
inspection of their literary creator, almost independently of her 
will, though not of her impulse. The first volume gives us a very 
easant history of the experiences of Major John Lawrence—of 
is uneventful youth, early exile to India as an officer in a native 
tegiment, and of his first return home on leave after fourteen 
absence. Major Lawrence is a born naturalist. His innate 
interest in bees and moths, and sea plants and sea beasts, has been 
cultivated by the consequences of a fall, which made him acripple 
for a little time, and necessitated a stay by the seaside for 
purposes of recovery. The fall was brought about by too indis- 
¢reet curiosity in the domestic proceedings of a pair of jackdaws 
who had a nest in the ivy-covered wall of a ruined church; and 
the period of convalescence spent by the Devonshire coast was used 
for investigations in rock-pools and sea-dredgings. These pokings 
and grubbings resulted in considerable acquisition of out-of-the- 
way facts in zoology, and hence the distinguishing letters which 
w the name of the hero, whose military experiences were not 
out of the most ordinary kind. Major Lawrence becomes a 
member of the Linnean Society when he is thirty-two, He is a 
bachelor, and has never been in love. He has very few friends, 
but one of them, old Lady Mordaunt, is a host in herself; and he 
has become acquainted with a strange little pa of eleven, the 
Saghter of a disagreeable couple, Lord and y Helversdale. 
So far the first volume brings us. In the two following the Major 
has been again out in India, and again returned. 
Mordaunt, the strange little girl, has grown up, very tall and 
handsome, and married Algernon Cathers, a sort of rich English 
Tito. He is at least about as much like Tito as Eleanor is like 
Romola, Major Lawrence remains her friend, and develops into 


_ * Major Lawrence, F.L.S. the Hon. Emily Lawless, 3 vols. 
London: John Murray. 4 

Whitepateh. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son, 

| Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage: a Romance of Clerical Life. By W. C. 
Alvary. 2 vols, London: Sonnenschein & Co. 1888. 


the consoler of Elly, who has been the most noble and de-- 
voted of martyr wives, That is the whole story. It is told 
with quiet concentration, and does not appear too long, though 
it fills three substantial volumes. The writer's knowledge of 
her subject, her calm judgment of character and dispassionate 
views, Tend to her story the interest we feel in a real life- 
history. It is not exciting, but we want to know the end, and- 
what came of it all. Perhaps the only drawback to the undivided 
charm of the story is the haunting sense of well-known familiar 
shadows, which comes and goes with an irritating suggestion, not 
of imitation, but of resemblance. Elly and Algernon are faint 
adumbrations of Romola and Tito. Major Dobbin is always just 
vanishing over John Lawrence’s shoulder. Mrs. Cathers and her 
beautiful scornful son just touch at one point our memories of 
Byron and Mrs. Byron, especially as they are represented in Venetia 
—touch, to show how utterly unlike they are. This is not so much 
a fault in Miss Lawless’s story as a misfortune. And after all it: 
scarcely amounts even to that. 

Wiatepatch is, we take it,a first attempt at fiction. The pretty 
white vellum binding, gilt vignette, and general care of execution, : 
bespeak the attention given to the eldest ho The internal 
evidence is not less conclusive. There is an awkwardness of con-. 
struction combined with an elaborate painstaking which indicates. 
the inexperienced writer. In some respects the story suffers little 
from this. It is an old-world, rambling romance, dealing with the 
topics of to-day in the style of fifty years ago. The quaint turns 
of expression, old-fashioned notions, and antiquated way of pre- 
senting things fit in well enough with the background of the 
piece, which is, in point of fact, of more importance than the. 

rsonages—or at least the earthly personages—of the drama, 

Vhitepatch is the name of a wonderful old manor-house in East 
Kent, a delightful old place, with bewildering quantizies of stair- 
cases and doors, gardens of enchantment, secret hiding-places for 
priests and political refugees, and storehouses of vast underground. 
extent for the reception of kegs and bales in the old smuggli 
days. All these, and many more strange things, are descri 
with the elaborate minuteness of truth and accurate knowledge. 
Presently, however, we came to what the reader has felt from. 
the first must be led up to—the ghosts. The ghostly inhabitants. 
of Whitepatch are most interesting beings. There are three or 
four of them, extremely varied in their manifestations, and keep- 
ing each to his or her own department with an accuracy and 
punctuality which speaks well for the business habits of the under- 
world. There is a sweet young lady in a white dress and with a 
red flower in her hair, who comes out of a picture and smiles on. 
the happy people whom she favours, whc are almost immediately 
after sought in marriage by eligible partners. There is a terrible 
fellow in the old disused dairy with a bleeding scar and fiery. 
sword who has been slain in a smuggling fray, but never pro- 
perly buried, and who freezes beholders into a state of rigidity: 
from which they only recover to die. There is a very melan- 
choly old gentleman with a gun in the library, who exercises 
the most arbitrary sway over the matrimonial ventures of the 
Doddingstead family. He insists, through a metrical legend 
engraved on the library window, on brides and grooms pre 
senting themselves before the ceremony of marriage to him, 
yet is most capricious in allowing himself to be visible when 
they come. As early death is the penalty of not beholding the 
old Squire, the matter is serious. These delightful beings mix 
themselves up with the flesh and blood dwellers in the old manor: 
house in the most obliging fashion; chevy them along secret 
passages and up concealed stairs and Pome 4 dismal dark closets, 
until the reader begins to be as familiar with the “ spooks” as. 
with old Colonel Doddingstead and his granddaughter Mary them- 
selves. This Miss Mary Doddingstead is a very charming girl, 
who lives in a little suite of rooms all to herself, and keeps a 
monkey, a t, a goat, rats, weasels, stoats, and other delightful . 
animals, memorable day there is a battle of Homeric great-. 
ness between the King of Zanzibar, the monkey, and Mr. Grego, 
the parrot. It is an appalling duel @ outrance. It ends differently, 
however, from the other famous fight, known to fame, between a 
monkey and a parrot, when the bird was discovered after a téte- 
a-téte of some hours sitting under a chair, without a feather left 
on his wretched person, muttering “ A hell of a time! a hell of a. 
time!” Whitepatch calls itself “a Romance for Quiet People,” 
but we imagine people of all sorts and ages will find themselves. 
well am by it. 

In the preface to his novel, Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage, Mr. 
Alvary, the author, mentions that it has not been his purpose or- 
intention “ to make ordinary life appear to be anything else than. 
it really is.” Perhaps it would have been better for his readers 
if he had modified this view. The pages of Gilbert Freethorne's 
Heritage show us, indeed, a version of existence such as is com- 
mcn enough, if we except certain mysterious events connected 
with anonymous babies, which we hope may remain of an extra-- 
ordinary nature; but then something more than this is wanted in 
anovel. The life of a Scotch divinity student, graduating at the. 
“ Metropolitan University "(Edinburgh is always the metropolis’ 
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in Mr. Alvary’s novel), and struggling through his probationary 
period roy right to wag his amy i his own po pit, may be 
made the background for an amusing and interesting story. No 
one who has read Scotch biography, or listened to the tales 
of “town and gown” from their elders, or delighted in the 
wells of Scotch wut and humour to be found in reminiscences 
and memoirs of Scotch worthies, could doubt that. Gilbert 
Freethorne’s history, however, is too solemn and serious to 
diverge into jinks by the way. He is flattened at the outset 
by discovering that he is not the son of the worthy black- 
smith he has always called father, but is an anonymous baby 
found on a doorstep. There are other cases of dubious parent- 
age amongst his friends, but none so complicated as that of 
Gilbert, who “had said in his sadness that he was ‘nobody's 
child, and came to have two fathers and three mothers.” Then 
his views of doctrine and of Church government are set forth 
with immense earnestness, but equal dryness ; his sermons, which 
are given at length, are edifying and prosy; and, when we 
get twirly into the politics of Briarstown, where Gilbert is 
minister, and amongst the Disestablishers and the teetotalers, 
both author and reader forget that amusement is the object in 
view, «nd plod wearily over the arid and bare ground. Gilbert 
has a friend in the person of a youth, “ by courtesy designated the 
Hon. Horatio Silverdale,” who is the son of the local magnate, Lord 
Silverdale. This young gentleman is addressed alternately as “ my 
lord,” “ Lord Silverdale,” and “ Lord Silverdale, M.P.,” except 
when Gilbert, seduced by the sanction of a tender friendship, 
drops into “ Horatio—my lord.” Mr. Alvary’s interest in theo- 
logical and political questions is great, but fails to communicate 
itseli by sympathy; and his talent for fiction seems as yet 
undeveloped, 


RICHTER’S LEVANA.® 


CS persons might see, and indeed have seen, in the 
English fortunes of Jean Paul der Einzige an example both 
instructive and amusing of the penalties that wait upon exaggera- 
tion. Richter was undoubtedly a n of genius, and sometimes 
of very delightful genius ; but he happened, not altogether for his 
good, to hit the taste of another person of still greater genius even 
too well. Mr. Carlyle’s magnificent and stentorian eulogies set 
many persons a-translating Jean Paul; and, by the way, it is to 
be observed that until a man has tried to translate one of Richter’s 
more eccentric pieces into good literary English himself, he has 
not the remotest idea of what translation may sometimes mean. 
The less esoteric and mannered works, Quintus Fizlein, come npeo 
Schmelzle’s Journey to Flitz, and others, bear the process wi 
enough, and though they are better in the original, are 
always. But the number of persons who have reall 
“through” He or Titan, even in a translation (there is 
certainly an English translation of Hesperus, and we think one 
of Titan), is not large, and in the complete works we should 
imagine that there are very few Englishmen living who could 
stand an examination. The fact is that, with all Richter’s 
kindly and generous feeling, all his rich imagination, all his 
humour, the sentence passed on him, apparently by agreement 
between Schiller and Goethe, remains true that he was an “ in- 
organic” person—a person who only by accident, and now and 
then, contrived to say what he meant to say in a fashion at once 
striking and straightforward. Writers of this kind always have a 
peculiar charm for those who are in sympathy with them. This 
charm leads to a certain exaggeration, and the e tion in 
turn to depreciation, which is infinitely to be regretted. 

Levana, however, has been both luckier and, in a way, more 
popular than any other of its author's books; which, considering 
that it is on a serious subject, and one on which infinite nonsense 
has been talked, is rather wonderful. It happens, however, to 
combine just enough of the author’s merits of thought with just 
enough o a semen and arabesques of style to conciliate both 
classes of ers, and not so much as to disgust either. The ne- 
cessity of sticking to a = and practical question, to a subject 
which he had much at heart, and which he knew practically, re- 
strained him both from his wildest obscurities of style and from 
those interminable debauches, of sometimes humorous and some- 
times not much more than would-be humorous digression, wherein 
his most Jean-Pauline works do so inordinately abound. The book 
is, accordingly, one of the most valuable, though one of the least 
peduntic, books on the science of education ; it has been frequently 
translated ; and it has, we learn from Miss Wood, been prescribed 
as a book for a “ teacher’s diploma” by an English University—a 
proceeding the wisdom of which we should doubt, if it were ne- 
cessary to doubt about the matter. Miss Wood’s own handling is 
not exactly a translation, and her of “ accommodating ” for 
English readers has reduced some four hundred closely-printed 
en Oma to but a little over a hundred 

oosely-printed ones in the version, the exact plan adopted 
being occasional translation, more or less literal, eonnected by 
short abstracts of the untranslated parts in the translator’s words. 

. We say more or less literal ; for, to tell the truth, Miss Wood 
has been rather less exact than she might have been. For 
instance, she renders the third sentence of the first chapter 


thus :—“ In the world of children the whole after-world lies before 
us, into which we, like Moses into the Promised Land, may gaze, but 
not enter; and again it renews for us the childhood of the world 
which we have left far behind.” Now in the original there is no 
“may” in the first clause, though that does not much matter. 
In the second clause the inexactitudes are far more serious. 
“ Zugleich” is not “again,” but “ at the same time ”—a difference, 
if not considerable, yet real. “Die verjiingte Vorwelt” is not 
“the childhood of the world,” but “the early world made young 
again” ; and certainly no one could guess from “which we have 
left far behind ”—a remarkable banality and truism—that Richter 
wrote “ hinter welcher wir erscheinen mussten,” “ behind or after 
which we had to appear” —that is to say, “ which conditioned in 
an important way the fact and measure of our own appearauce.”, 
Not merely to chop and change, but positively to obscure, the 
sense of so pregnant a writer is a serious matter. Again, says 
Miss Wood, “ How do you know whether the little boy who is 
lucking flowers at your side may not one day from his island of 
rsica come forth as a war-god into a stormy world in order to 
lay with the storms; to destroy, or to purify and renew?” 
Now Richter does not say “plucking flowers”; he says “der 
Blumen zerreisset ”—“ pulls flowers to pieces,” evidently leading up 
to the “ umzureissen,” rather feebly translated “destroy” of the 
next clause. There is nothing destructive in plucking a flower. 
“ Renew” for “ sien” is also flat and weak. To take a few other 
examples, Richter never said anything about “ honey-glands.” 
The German for gland is Driise. He said “ Honig-Kelche”— 
“ honey-cups,” the flower chalices from which the honey is drawn. 
So, again, where he says “ festen Genius "—the whole driit of the 
context being that genius is ueither to be bent nor broken, but 
may be gently guided and developed—the value of his epithet is 
wholly lost when it is merely rendered “ great genius.” In fact, 
having, as is our wont, compared word for word some small pas- 
sages in order to judge of the whole, we are afraid we must say 
that Miss Wood is in points like these emphatically a slovenly 
translator—one who substitutes for the mot propre, which might 
take a moment or two ta find, generalities and banalities which, 
while they may give the broad rough sense of the sentence, per- 
— disguise or destroy the shades of meaning and the corre- 
tion of different terms, yf Richter, with his allusive pregnant 
way of writing, his style at once bourré par lidée & en craquer and 
adorned with almost a frippery of external ornament, endures this 
degrading process worse than most people, as far as any repro- 
ducing of his literary characteristics goes. 

Fortunately, however, in Levana the general meaning is the 
chief thing, especially for the purposes of Miss Wood, herself a 
teacher (though we hope she-does not teach her pupils to translate 
“ fest” “ great”) and writing for teachers. She has by her alternate 

of translation and précis given the gist of the book well 
enough; though we think it would have been well to have been a 
little more liberal of actual extract and a little fuller in abstract. 
Her book, therefore, if not quite a substitute for the original, 
might very well serve as a kind of introductory argument to it. 
Richter is by no means independent of such introductory argu- 
ments, as those who have studied him know. 

A few words may be said of the book itself and its substance. 
There are those who, with a heresy to which we own that we 
have considerable leaning, think that theories and methods of 
education are, on the whole, a deplorable mistake, and that the 
elder Mr. Weller's Jaisser-faire Levana, though caricatured, of 
course, was likely to be a more beneficent goddess than the 
coddling spectacled dame of modern times, who would {fill 
up every minute of unhappy children’s lives with prescri 
tasks, or, worse still, prescribed amusements—who would nail 
up the growing tastes and powers as if they were peach 
branches, and dress the roots with the newest-fangled artificial 
manure, like growers for exhibition, and for exactly thesame purpose. 
Some of his schemes, such as the “ Bons-mots Album,” in which 
his little prigs were trained to write, or produce for writing, their 
precocious little conceits, seem to us very bad indeed, and he is 
occasionally anything but consistent, as where, after objecting to 
dunces’ caps and other visible marks of shame, he confesses that 
himself employed an ink blot on the 

‘or the same purpose. t, as always, it is necessary to appl 
historic estimate, The eighteenth atin, with Ante. its 
head, had busied itself with all sorts of plans of education— 
sensible and senseless, possible and impossible. Zevana is, on the 
whole, a notable and remarkable reduction of these theories to 4 
common sense which is never dry or pedantic. Moreover, this 
common sense is accompanied and informed by a sensibility which, 
if still retaining a slight tincture of the sensibility of the eighteenth 
century itself, is seldom, if ever, morbid. All the wisest things 
in the book are relapses towards the blessed doctrine of letti 
alone, except so far as is necessary for the two grand purposes 
reasonably insisting on intellectual development and reasona 
castigating moral faults. “ Nothing is more rous for art a3 
well as for character than to express immature feeling.” “ Post- 
pone all introspection until the body is developed.” “E 
artificial development of the mind is injurious.” “The cbild is 
thinking more vividly of the punishment than of how to avoid it 
[aurea sententia /).” He says of letters written to order as themes 
“A nothing writes to a nothing.” He shows that grammaris 
never well learnt from the child’s own tongue, a demonstration 
most valuable just now, though it needs the corollary “ Nor from 
any living or spoken tongue i 


* Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’ English Readers. By Susan 
Weed. "London ; Swan Sonnenschein 


I .” And, finally, the advice is fs 
- (in respect of girls, but certainly of universal application), “ 
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children to convert life into a comic poem which surrounds its | 
deep meaning with merry forms.” In short, “Think in jest and 
feel in earnest "—the only definition of that humour which is the 
salvation of all things, though whether it is teachable to those who 
have not got it by nature we know not. 

That uncomfortable reflection, indeed, comes back after a short 
interval, and applies to this no less than to every book about 
education with which we are acquainted. But at least Levana, as 
we have already shown by extract, redeems its fatal orthodoxy | 
in this way by abundance of agreeable heterodoxy. The author | 
wrote not merely as an expert teacher, not merely as an expert 
teacher who had liked teaching, but as an expert teacher who had | 
liked teaching and who yet had produced abundant, luxuriant, | 
original work, showing not the slightest taint of that pedagogic 
spirit which rests even on Milton, It may be said that this is 
due to the fact that no humourist, perhaps, ever had quite so deep | 
a sense of moral obligation as Richter, and that no one in whom 
the moral purpose was so prominent ever was so little serious or 
goody in the bad senses of those two words. His was essentially 
mitis sapientia—indeed, a sapientia which was exceedingly fond of 


wise enough in all conscience, and it was never wiser than in this 
book. If Miss Wood finds a public for her translation, we should 
advise her to revise it carefully and turn it into a full version with 
comparative notes from other authorities. We cannot, we sup- 

, unendow the professors of pedagogy who are springing up, 
so let us at least provide them with good text-books. It is true 
that competitive examinations and even “modern” teaching 
(though Richter himself spake unadvisedly with his lips about 
‘the classics) tend for the most directly in the teeth of 
Levana; but so much the better for Levana, and the worse for 
‘the others, 


THE BIRDS OF WILTSHIRE.’ 


} does not seem possible to impress upon people in general—that 
is to say, upon non-professional authors—that when they get 
achance of writing a book for publication their object should not 
be to make it as long, but as short, as possible. Here is the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, Rector of Yatesbury, an excellent specimen of the 
local naturalist and archeologist, inditing a monograph on a 
subject which he understands, and has a right to discuss with 
authority, yet what does he produce? Does he give us a nice 
little volume on the birds of his county, in about a hundred and 
fifty pages, carefully omitting all that is general, and -— 
only what is specific or individual? By no means. hat he 
does give us isa perfectly unwieldy tome of 588 great octavo pages, 
with an introduction on the science of ornithology, the osseous 
structure of birds in general, and their beaks, and their feet, and all 
‘the matters which a novice in the subject looks to a totally dis- 
tinct kind of handbook for instruction regarding. When at last 
Mr. Smith reaches the species of birds, he loiters a great deal too 
long over the obvious characteristics of each, and so dilutes, 
wastes, and waters his particclar observations of habits and 
habitat that it is quite a difficult task to pick the scattered 
— out of the dough of his pudding. It ap that Mr. 

ith has been collecting his material for more than thirty-four 
—_ and printing it in instalments in the Wiltshire Magazine. 

long a period has elapsed since he wrote these papers that, 
by his own naive confession, although much in them is simply 
“gathered from various standard books on birds,” he cannot an 
longer distinguish what is borrowed from what is his own, muc 
less refer his unacknowledged quotations to their respective 
authors. In a modest preface Mr. Smith deprecates criticism, and 
tells us that his book ires to be no “ other than a plain 
account of the Birds of Wiltshire, written by a Wiltshire man, 
and for Wiltshire people.” As such, if it were not so long, and 
so weighted with foreign matter, we should be content to 
welcome it. 

We have had the curiosity to count the number of birds noticed 
by the late Professor Thomas Bell, as known by him to have been 
seen in or about the Hampshi ish of Selborne, and the tale is 
163. Mr. Smith brings the entire number of Wiltshire birds up 
to 235. But, as Selborne is in the very heart of the county, and 
nearer the frontier of Surrey than of Wiltshire, ‘Professor Bell’s 
list is of course weak in water birds. He names but thirty of 
these, while Mr. Smith gives 102. Curiously enough, of land- 
birds the two lists are then found to be exactly equal, each 
boasting 133 species. There are certain birds on Professor Bell's 
list which it is hard to believe do not cross the border into 
Wiltshire. Mr. Smith does not include, for instance, the Mealy 
“Redpole (Linota canescens), which was observed at Alton by Dr. 
Curtis, not the Woodchat (Zanius auriculatus) which Gould 
found near Selborne. But, on the whole, Bell’s list, which was 
formed about half a century ago, is almost identical with that 
whieh a naturalist of to-day, covering a whole county instead of a 
-brace of parisaes, has been able to identify. It is not likely that 
‘any more real discoveries will be made in English county orni- 
‘thology. No doubt stray specimens of previously unexampled 
Species will sometimes fly across the frontier of a new county and 
be shot; but these chance visitants, like the White-tailed 0, 
which spent a summer-night in the eighteenth century on the 


_. * The Birds of Wiltshire. By the Rev. Alfred Charles Smith. London 
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summit of the Cathedral spire of Salisbury, can hardly be counted, 
except for statistical purposes, as part of the fauna of the district. 
By the way, Mr. Smith tells an agreeable story of a second and 
similar apparition of Haligatus albicella:— 

In the year 1828 or 1829 . . . on a summer evening, at about five or 
six o'clock, an Eagle, said to have come from a northerly direction, took 
its place on the grand perch it had selected on the vane above the spire 
(of Salisbury Cathedral]. The night chanced to be that of a full moon, 
and the sky was cloudless. Just before bed-time my informant came into 
possession, for the first time in his life, of Lord Byron’s Jules, which were 

rinted in good, bold type, so that he was able to read them easily by the 
ight of the moon; and now, after an interval of nearly sixty years, he 
recollects reading for several hours, seated on the window-seat of his bed- 
room, but frequently raising his eyes to look at the great bird on the 
weathercock of the spire. A plot, it appears, was made by some to shoot 
the eagle with a rifle-ball, and a party went up for that purpose to the 
“ eight-doors,” the place where the base of the spire rests on the tower; 
but happily their endeavours were baffled by the large ball which projects 
below the cross; and early in the morning the eagle floated away south- 
ward unharmed. 

From a historian of Wiltshire birds we naturally expect to 
hear the latest news about that majestic tradition of Salisbury 
Plain, the Otis tarda, and Mr. Smith sums up what is known 
about the disappearance of this creature in some very interesting” 

ges. ‘lhe Great Bustard,-which was the largest of all English 

nd-birds, and was hunted with greyhounds like a sort of fallow- 
deer, began to grow rare on the central tableland of Wiltshire in 
the middle of last century. Bewick, as amateurs of that delightful 
artist may remember, has a spirited woodcut of a Great Bustard 
racing before a pair of greyhounds, and followed by a huntsman 
on horseback. It appears, however, to be very doubtful whether 
adult birds in full health, such as the specimen Bewick gives, could 
at any time be succeasfully coursed ; and the way in which the 
Bustard was commonly secured seems to have been by hiding in 
the great turnip-fields until the huge creature stepped within shot. 
Gilbert White was never fortunate enough to see a Great 
Bustard, but he heard of a flock of eighteen which had haunted 
the downs above Andover in 1763, and Pennant talks confidently, 
but perhaps without due consideration, of “ flocks of fifty or 
more.” About 1804 the Mayor of Salisbury was obliged to give 
up the annual custom by which the Bustard formed a prominent 
dish at his inauguration, for the very excellent reason that neither 
love nor money could any longer be sure of providing a Bustard. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that at that time the birds 
were yet extinct. The last time that a flock of native Bustards 
was certainly seen in Wiltshire was by the Rev, Mr. Quekett in 
1812 while riding from Salisbury to Great Bedwyn. Mr. 
Smith, however, as the result of oral inquiries among farmers 
and labourers, has formed the conviction that stray specimens 
of the bird lingered on in desolate places until 1820, when the 
native race of Bustards was finally extinguished. 

The last native Bustards shot in Wiltshire fell to the lot of a 
couple of boys who were out partridge-shooting, and the narrative 
is one which shows the happy faculty that chance has of giving 
her greatest treasures to those who care least about them. In 
1820, in the south of Wiltshire, a well-known sportsman, the 
ambition of whose life had been to see an example of the famous 
and vanishing bird for which his county had been famous, invited 
a party for the usual business on the 1st of September. Two 
young nephews of his were staying in the house, and thinking that 
these lads would spoil the sport if they accompanied their elders, 
he ironically bid them take their guns and go off “ Bustard- 
shooting” on Salisbury Plain, the name of “ Bustard ” apparently 
being for ever in the mouth of this disappointed naturalist. At 
the end of the day, when the partri ters returned, the boys 
had already come back. The uncle, in the odious manner of elder 
relatives, shouted out “ Well! what sport have you had Bustard- 
shooting?” But it was now the turn of down-trodden youth to 
triumph, and with a fine affectation of indifference the boys 
replied, “Oh! pretty fair; we followed a good many, and we 
killed two.” The rude laughter and ill-bred chatf which followed 
may be conceived; but this mirth was short-lived, for at the back 
of the house there lay, sure enough, the bodies of two fine 
Great Bustards, the last of the native race which would ever be 
shot in Wiltshire. 

At the close of his volume Mr. Smith gives an interesting 
chapter on Migration, with a table which is the result of the 
labour of thirty-five years, and is as valuable as anything in the 
volume. This gives the range of arrival in Wiltshire of no 
less than forty migratory birds, from the Lapwing, which com- 
monly appears in the beginning of March, to the Mountain Finch, 
which arrives early in mber. The extrethe regularity of 
some of these migratory movements is very remarkable, 
few species allow themselves more wide a margin than a month, 
but, however abnormal the conditions of the weather, come duly 
at their appointed time. An exception is the group of snipe and 
woodcock, whose arrival it is difficult to predict with any cer- 
tainty. The Common Snipe may put in an appearance on the 12th 
of August, but he has been known to delay until the 30th of 
October. Wiltshire lies high, and its general temperature is, 
therefore, doubtless below common average of the south of 
England. This may be the cause of the very late dates of arrival 
which Mr. Smith’s list of migrations seems to supply. 

Our author has a chapter on the “ Nesting of Birds in Wilt- 
shire,” in which we find little that is new to us. It is, neverthe- 
less, interesting to be assured that quite recently the Peregrine 
Falcon has bred, or has attempted to breed, on the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral. It must be regretted by every ornithologist 
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that the larger birds have been so successfully disturbed that there 
is hardly one of them which now breeds in the county. The 
Kite, of course, is altogether extinct ; the Hen Harrier and the 
Buzzard have not nested in Wiltshire for many years, and the 
only species which has still the fortitude to brave the inhospitality 
of the county is Montagu’s Harrier, which, as in honour due to 
the great Wiltshire naturalist whose name it bears, seems some- 
times to rear its queer blue offspring in the gorse of rabbit- 
warrens. Mr. Smith winds up his lengthy narrative with two 
short chapters, “A Plea for the Rooks” and “ A Plea for Small 
Birds,” both of which we heartily endorse. Gilbert White loved 
the rooks, and recognized their value. One of his most beautiful 
ges is that in which he describes their voices in the evening 
silence, “a confused noise of chiding, or rather a — murmur, 
ve ing to the imagination, and not unlike the cry of a 
yeuk of hounds in hollow, echoing woods, or the rushing of the 
wind in tall trees,or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly 
shore.” Mr. Smith dedicates his volume, in very warm and 
leasing terms, to Professor Alfred Newton, of Magdalen College, 
bridge, to whom zoology, and in particular ornithology, owes 

no small debt. 


A ROVING CONSUL.* 


‘R. HITCHMAN had for many years wished to tell the 
story of Sir Richard Burton's adventurous life. His 
materials, however, were imperfect until he applied to Lady 
Burton, who was good enough to afford him “ an immense amount 
of information.” “ My own part in these volumes,” adds the writer, 
“has thus become a comparatively humble one.” In the excess of 
his hero-worship Mr. Hitchman shows an anxious willingness to 
efface himself, and even when he appears to speak in his own 
rson his utterances sound as if they had been written down by 
ictation. The object of the book is to show that Sir Richard 
Burton’s “ career has been blighted” ; that his contemporaries have 
not understood or appreciated him ; that he is the victim of misre- 
ntation and prejudice; that “he has lived six lives while 
other men were living one”; “that he has been scandalously 
neglected, and treated with cruel injustice, by each successive 
Government” ; “that his only rewards have been a Consulate in 
one of the least healthy towns of the Adriatic, a Knighthood, and 
a retiring pension of 300/. a year”; and that posterity, it may be 
hoped, will place him on the pedestal he ought to occupy. 

‘he “ Arabianized Scoto-Irish-Englishman,” as Mr. Hitchman 
calls the subject of his biography, was the son of a Colonel 
Burton, who, though he lived in a time of great wars, had only 
seen a little service in Sicily, under Sir John Moore. We can 
fancy him the fitting sire of his vivacious son. ‘ He was a bit of a 
duellist, and shot one brother officer twice, nursing him tenderl 
each time afterwards.” Mr. Hitchman, in describing the Englis 
colony in the French town where Colonel Burton and his family 
took up their abode for a while, tells us that the persons com- 
posing it were free from all taint of snobbishness, and that the 

Mrs. Gamps and the Mrs. Grundys were not rampant there.” 
What does the good gentleman mean? Does he consider Mrs. 
Gamp a type of English middle-class respectability ? Or does he 
insinuate that the gentlewomen composing the community were 
exempted by age or vows of celibacy from requiring the services 
of a lady of her profession? Richard Burton was wilder and 
more mischievous than the wildest and most mischievous of lads 
‘we have ever encountered or read of. In fact, we are told that 
the young Burtons were complete “devilets.” They used to 
beat their bonnes, fight gutter-boys, and smash confectioners’ 
shop-windows to get at the tarts. Richard Burton, like, as 
Mr. Hitchman says, most boys of strong imagination and lively 
feeling, was a resolute and unblushing liar, and used to ridicule 
the idea of his honour being in any way attached to telling 
the truth. “He could never” es those days) “understand 
what moral turpitude there could be in a lie, unless it was 
told for fear of the consequences of telling the truth.” When 
of an age to serve his country, he entered the 18th Regiment 
‘of Bombay Native Infantry as an ensign, and obtained his com- 
‘pany in 1862. He served with Beatson’s Bashi-Bazouks during 
the Crimean War. But though by nature and disposition em- 
phatically one of the “ bello gaudentes, prelio ridentes,” it was 
rather in the field of exploration than that of battle that he 
incurred frequent and terrible danger, and proved his serene 
courage and indomitable will. The romantic story of his journey 
to Mecca in the disguise of a dervish is familiar to all of us as an 
exploit requiring an amount of cool hardihood, linguistic know- 

ge, tact, adaptability, and an acquaintance with Oriental cha- 
racter which it is marvellous to find combined in a single indi- 
‘vidual person. Unfortunately his dauntless resolution and absolute, 
we bad almost said overweening, self-confidence seem not to 
have been leavened with any touch of generosity. In the arro- 
-gance of his infallibility he will not listen with patience to any 
views on any matcer in the slightest degree divergent from his 
own. Speke, his second in command in the expedition to Harar 
in 1856, Sir Richard Burton and his biographer (it is not always 
“easy to know which of them is speaking at any particular 
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moment) always mention in terms, not only of disparagement, 
but of bitter acrimony, which, whatever may be the right or 
wrong of the quarrel between them, must shocking to all 
persons of fair mind and decent taste when spoken in cold blood 
of a dead colleague. We are told that Speke “ was more a 
hindrance than a help,” that “he knew nothing of Eastern 
manners and customs,” that “he abandoned his trusty Arab 
friend and left him to be massacred,” that he was “ an utterly 
idle man,” “ nervously impatient,” a “ remarkably difficult man. 
to manage,” that “his book was unutterably loathsome,” that 
“ he did not know the use of words,” and that he had “ an over- 
weening self-esteem which led him habitually to say not only that. 
he had done his best upon all occasions, but that no humar 
being could have done better.” Sir Richard Burton shocked with 
a person possessing @ large quantity of self-esteem! “Oh, 
Geordie! jingling Geordie! It was grand to hear Baby Charles 
laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing om 
the turpitude of incontinence.” Even in describing the death of 
the great explorer when out shooting with his uncle in Wiltshire, 
much pains are taken to make the reader believe that the un- 
fortunate man committed suicide, although the coroner's jury, 
without hesitation, returned a verdict of accidental death. Whether 
Mr. Hitchman or Sir Richard himself is the author of these re- 
marks, they would seem to have been made with the sole view 
of giving pain to Speke’s surviving family and friends, Sir 
Richard Burton has a just appreciation of the rough virtues of 
the negro. He might take a lesson from one of that race who in 
the wildest savagery of his revenge was too generous to heap 
insults on his fallen foe. “And art thou dead?” said Zanga. 
“So is my enmity; I war not with the dust.” 

Any one who unfortunately differs from Sir Richard Burton 
in opinion, any one who is thought to have overlooked his merits, 
is held up to scorn in these volumes, Sir Evelyn Baring and Sir 
Edward Malet get off with a sneer. Lord Stratford de Redclytle 
is a “ respectable middle-class peer ” (middle class in this work is 
always a bitter reproach), 
whose natural inclination was to be a littérateur, but who was unfit 
for taking any except the humblest réle among the third-rates. . . . He 
had no sense of humour. . . . In a rage he was not pleasant . . . he 
would rush round the room like a lean maniac. . . . The following legend 
was told of him. He said one day to Alison, his Secretary of Embassy, 
“Damn your i Mr. Alison! why was not that despatch sent?” 
“ Damn your cellency’s eyes!” answered Alison, “it went this 
morning. 

Of Mr. Alison himself, who was afterwards our Minister in Persia, 
Sir Richard Burton says that “ he was more of a Greek than an 
Englishman, with a rene finesse, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, which made him highly qualified to deal with a certair 
type of Orientals. . . . At Teheran he did little good, having 
become unhappily addicted to tossing the elbow.” rd Odo 
Russell, who, we are told, was popularly called Lord Odon’t 
Russell, is described asa “ high-bred and average-talented English 
gentleman.” Lord Raglan had a “courage antique and an old- 
fashioned excess of courtesy”; but he allowed himself to be 
surprised by the Russians, to be saved by General Bosquet, and 
to be “ ignobly tricked by that shallow intriguer Maréchal de 
St. Arnaud alias Leroy.” Lord Cardigan was “a man of 
ordinary pluck.” In fact, Sir Richard Burton has met but few 
rsons who are born physically fearless:—“I can count those: 
nown to me on the tingers of my right hand.” He has “a 
very unpleasant remembrance” of General Mansfield, Of the 
conqueror of Scinde he says that “ his mistakes were manifold, 
and many of them miserable.” And he is not ashamed to speak 
of Lord Palmerston, the man of whom Sir Robert Peel said 
““we-are all proud of him,” as “Cupidon, the man with the 
straw in his mouth, the persistent cbhaffer of wiser men that 
appreciated the importance of the Fenian movement, the opposer 
of the Suez Canal, the Minister who died one day and was 
clean forgotten on the next, who knew as well as any man that 
the Suez Canal project was feasible and yet persuaded Admiral 
Spratt and poor Kobert Stephenson to join in his little dodge.” 
In 1882 the ill-fated expedition under Professor Palmer, Captain 
Gill, and Lieutenant Charrington was organized. Mr. Hitchman 
is the mouthpiece for expressing great indignation that no one 
at the Foreign Office should have “thought of Burton.” In 
him “they had ready to their hand a man who was confessedly 
one of the greatest Arabic scholars of the day, and who knew, 
as no other a could know, &c.,. . . yet he was thrown 
aside and neglected, in order that this most delicate and most 
difficult negotiation should be entrusted to a Cambridge Professor 
of Arabic.” Then follow some words in commendation of Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s bravery and honour—and then the inevitable 
comment, “but it is no disparagement to him to say that the 
errand on which he was sent was one which had been better 
—— by a soldier who could at need become an Arab than 
y a scholar, however learned.” Is there anything in the world 
which would not have been “ better performed” by Sir Richaré 
Burton than by any one else? Could any one else have made 
such a translation of the Lusiad?—which, by-the-bye, Mr. 
Hitchman ony Ave the — for not buying. Did any one 
ever render the ian Nights into English (without suppressi 
a single ler motive than that which actua 
the Consul at Trieste? “That translation,” says the ever-loyal 
Mr. Hitchman, “was undertaken in order to lave as a leer 
to his country (and chiefly to her Governments) as much «> 
possible’ of his own knowledge of those whom they have to 
tule, and that they may, knowing their inner life, avoid many 
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of their past blunders in dealing with them.” This sentence is 
perhaps not couched in the most lucid language. Mr. Hitchman’s 

are those of a faithful henchman, Evan Maccombich was 
not more true to Vich Ian Vobr than he is to the hero who, 
as he thinks, was born to set the world aright; but of style 
and construction Mr. Hitchman is not a passed master. Indeed, 
and without reference to the sentiments expressed and the claims 
advanced by him, he is about as turgid and confusing a writer 
as we bave often met with. Still the very nature of the work 
he has undertaken invests it with a certain interest of its own. 
We have not space for extracts from Sir Richard Burton's 
amusing account of his travels in Arabia and the other parts of 
Africa, in India, and in Midian, or from his description of life in 
the Salt Lake City. Wecan only mention his visit to Iceland, 
where he is at pains to explain that he only went to church one 
dull Sunday “ by way of divertissement.” His remarks on the 
service are characteristic. The women were far more numerous 
than the men, because not only do they preponderate in the popu- 
lation, but because “ the ceremony is in their line.” 

We wish that we could with honesty omit all mention of 
' Burton’s mission to Dahomé. He was sent thither in 1863 to 
urge the king to find some source of revenue to replace the slave 
trade, and to limit, if not altogether to abolish, the human 
sacrifices. He was also charged with presents from the British 
Government. These presents, he says, were so absolutely worth- 
less, that the King did not even condescend to say “thank you” 
for them. Perhaps this is why all the Envoy's persuasions 
failed to have any effect, and why he “ might as well have 
spoken to the winds.” Of the hideous “ customs” Mr, Hitchman 
says that Burton’s account is “ strictly moderate and di 
sionate.” We could find it in our hearts to wish that it had 
been less so, that human sacrifices had not been palliated “ as 
a matter of religion,” and the mock trials of the poor slaughtered 
wretches described euphuistically as its de justice. The Com- 
missioner shows that these sacrifices do take place, although 
not nearly to such an extent as has been stated. Men and 
women are always murdered in equal numbers, “ For every 
male life taken outside the enceinte of the palace a woman 
is sacrificed within.” Captain Burton, if not actually present 
at these massacres, saw the mutilated bodies of the victims. He 
was living in the midst of these atrocities, and he was doing his 
duty by being there. A diplomatist must go where he is sent. 
But, as Thackeray observed years ago, only a strong sense of 
duty would make an English gentleman formally and civilly 
polite to a bloodthirsty tyrant. Surely no English gentleman 
was bound by instructions from the Foreign Office to “ dance a 
pas seul, which elicited violent my pel with the brute he was 
sent to make less brutal. Yet he did so with apparent relish, and 
so did his friend Dr. Cruickshank, while “‘ Governor Mark acted 
as fugleman.” We cannot bring ourselves to transcribe the rest 
of the hideous orgies. “That night,” says Mr. Hitchman, “ was 
another nox ire”; and he goes on to tell of the vultures, and 
gibbets, and corpses Burton encountered on his way back to his 
own quarters. The writer says that, though his mission was an 
absolute failure, “ Burton parted with the King on friendly terms, 
drinking gin and liqueurs together.” 

The chapter describing the visit to Dahomé is written in a tone 
of revolting levity, and to it is appended a note ridiculing the late 
Sir Francis Baring for “actually speaking in the House of Com- 
mons” of the ghastly buffoonery in which an English officer and 
gentleman had taken part. “ But,” says Mr. Hitchman, “ Burton 
went upon a higher principle. He was formally accredited to 
the King, and on public occasions he was resolved to act as he 
should if he were sent to a Euro potentate; and when he 
frankly described the scene, he simply acted u his usual 
principle. He knew that he was right, and he left the world to 
think and say what it pleased.” We leave our readers to form 
their own — of the judgment and wisdom of a writer who 
assigns a “higher motive” to a diplomatic agent dancing with a 
drunken savage in a place more ghastly than a charnel-house, and 
who gravely assures us that the same gentleman translated portions 
of a book hitherto by decent folks cunsidered untranslatable, in 
order to give the people and Government of his country a useful 
vm . acquaintance with the habits of Oriental thought 
and life. 

We are glad to have done, and we hope soon to forget these 
unhappy volumes, They have left on us, we think they will leave 
on most Englishmen, an impression of pain and shame that a man 
of Sir Richard Burton's energy, courage, and hardihood, a man of 
his scholarly acquirements, a soldier, moreover, trained to habits 
of discipline, should, perhaps without his own cognizance, and 
through the indiscreet zeal of the compiler of this book, be made 
to appear disrespectful and canpeaeeel, and what the late Lord 
Clarendon used to call revoltoso, to his official superiors, discon- 
tented with his lot, and perpetually whining after more rewards 
and honours and better paid posts. By the way, we wonder what 
Consul or other servant of the Foreign Office ever had such long 
and frequent leaves of absence, and spent so little time at his 
Re t (drawing all the time, it may be presumed), as Sir 

hard Burton. It is to be hoped that the want of generosity to 
which we have already alluded in Sir Richard Burton's estimate 
of almost every one but himself, may have been brought into 
stronger relief by Mr. Hitchman than the subject of this most un- 
fortunate biography could have wished. 


SINGLE VOLUMES.* 


_— author of The Gates Between lays her critic—implicitly 
only, for she makes no appeal to that effect—under the 
obligation of keeping the secret of her story. Not that there is 
avy mere intrigue that might be robbed of its interest; moreover, 
the mystery is a mystery for only a few pages. But the author 
has a right to the fulness and the tensity of the manner in which 
she withholds and subsequently makes her revelation. She makes. 
it with shock upon shock; and if her style is to be accused of 
violence, decidedly it is not the vulgar violence of weakness, but 
the uncommon violence of force. Apart from the impression which 
the reader gets from what she tells, he is convinced by what she 
says that she is giving herself to her work. Many writers, 
and writers of her own sex perhaps chiefly, do so convince us 
that they give themselves, and yet fail to convince us that the 
expense is grave; in the case of Miss Phelps we are persuaded 
that her self-devotion is not only a true but also a costly thing. 
With Miss Phelps the vital energy is evident, not only in the scenes 
of spiritual movement, but also in physical incident—a less valu- 
able, perhaps, but also a rarer manifestation of power. She has a 
street accident, for instance, in which the reader is made to feel 
the haste and violence of the forces which overpower human 
strength, and to feel them so well that he does, in fact, remember 
the incident as an event, rather than as a passage of description. 
And truly the author of Gates Between needs all the strength 
she has, inasmuch as she has undertaken to present this world, and 
also a purgatorial region in the world to come, as a very limited, 
but also a very virile, man—her hero—is sup to see it. She 
writes in his person, and thus gives herself no opportunity for 
feminine description of him; he has to express himself. “A 
man’s mind,” says George Lliot, in the most closely epigrammatic 
of her books, “ has always the advantage of being masculine. His 
ignorance is of a sounder quality.” And it is precisely a form of 
ignorance that Miss Phelps shows in her study of Dr. Thorne. 
He is an active and popular physician, whose knowledge is the 
whole use and good of his life, and the author shows him to us in 
the guise to which death reduces him—a solitary soul in a world 
where spirituality is the only knowledge. It is in this part of 
her book that Miss Phelps commits a literary fault that we find 
hard to forgive ; she has something to say, and she says it well, 
but she also says it often. Perhaps it migbt help her to overcome 
this latter habit if she would consider.in how much and how bad 
company she is offending. While she repeats her something, her 
sisters of the pen reiterate their nothing—damnably. The love- 
in her book is singularly good. 
e have just praised an author for the rare faculty of strength 
in incident, and now chance, which is sometimes kind to re- 
viewers, and points their remarks with contrasts, brings under 
our hand John of Canada, a romance in which events succeed one 
another in futile. profusion. Huggings to death by bears, tor- 
turings by Eagle's Plume and other Indian braves speaking 
consistently in the third person, flights and pursuits of the most 
hairbreadth character, should make these pages lively ae. 
That they do not is partly owing to the translator's incurable 
debility. “The bear raised himself on his hind legs, and flu 
himself with irresistible force upon Swift. Panther, and hug, 
him with a violence which elicited a stifled groan from the youth,” 
“ Red Head . . . rose up, and, springing in with terrible agility, 
threw himself into the canoe of the fugitives. No one of the 
actors in this terrible drama lost his self-possession.” To an 
young person who should undertake to read the book quite thro 
we might recommend the marking of the number of times that 
the heroine's white hair is said to inspire the Indians with super- 
stitious awe. 
Mrs. Field has written a long controversial novel, in which a 
Puritan soldier of the time of the Cromwellian settlement of 
Treland converts and marries a Roman Catholic lady, a daughter 
of the family owning the castle given to him by the Protector's 
order. Ethne’s diary—Ethne is the convert—supplies the greater 
of the narrative, and the author has se no intelligent 
attempt to show her as anything but a perfectly modern girl, gush- 
ing the wholesale modern gush about loving the sunshine and 
about the wonderful power of sympathy possessed by dogs. She 
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gabbles precisely as the girl of the novel of to-day gabbles on 
many a trivial page that does not aspire to historical interest. We 
need hardly pause to remark that Field is less than fair to 
her hero's religious opponents; but, perhaps, it is worth while to 
say that when she ater Ethne ask of her confessor a.question on 
which the heroine’s decision depends, she should in justice to 
her own conscience make him answer somewhat as a confessor 
would do ; and if she should ingenuously reply that she does not know 
what he would say, she ought to ask somebody. We must give 
the writer credit for a certain amount of historical reading, but 
she has not used it to any valuable purpose. Better results of the 
same kind of industry are shown by Miss Eleanor Bulley in her 
Great Britain for Little Britons, in which a mass of knowledge of 
the more anecdotal kind is imparted to a group of children by 
uestions and answers on the counties of the United Kingdom. 
e book is well done in all essentials; but this being a new 
edition one or two little errors should have been corrected. For 
instance, the Venerable Bede should not be called a British monk 
(p. 26) ; and when the child is told that this British monk wrote 
an ecclesiastical history of the English nation, and translated the 
into the Saxon language, the effect is that of a fine con- 
nationality. Then the author, giving two pages to the career 

of Warren Hastings, omits all mention of the trial, doubtless in 
order not to mar her picture of the successful career of a man of 


Daphne's Decision is one of Mrs. Marshall's sensible stories for 
average girls. It teaches young people of about fourteen—or 
does what a book of its kind. can do towards teaching—unselfish- 
ness and consideration for their young contemporaries. We 
might add to the lessons of the book by asking Mrs. Marshall's 
readers to exercise themselves by re-punctuating the passage on 
her title-page, thus ingeniously mispointed :— 

Think nought a trifle, though it small appear— 
Small sands, the mountain, moments, make the year 
And trifles life. 


This elegant last-century construction ought to be ted by 
attention to the honourable stop. Miss Con is for older girls, 
and ends with weddings for some and literary successes for others 


of a cleverly-drawn bevy of maidens, By the way, there is no 


euch way of getting glimpses of unknown worlds in contemporary 
society m4 the 1 reading of small books like Miss Con. The little 
world revealed in this story is one in which literature is classed 
and detined in waysaltogether new to outsiders, “I have another 
tale in hand,” says Gladys Hepburn ; “ it is to be larger than the 
others, perhaps as big as a three-and-sixpenny book, or evena 
five-shilling book.” “I believe Maggie thought she had written 
quite a good-sized volume; and when I calculated for her, and 
found that it would not be more than a tiny twopenny or three- 
penny book, she was almost vexed.” “It seems strange to have 
written at last a real five-shilling tale—my childish dream come 
true. At fourteen I had quite made up my mind to bring out a 
five-shilling book some day—ifI could, I mean.” Is this really 
so? Are these the dreams of our maidens? Is this their 
cultus of literature, and, instead of reading, are they planning 
books appraised by shillings? We have no idea how much Miss 
—- but we recommend it for its more than average 
a 

My F. M. Allen has such a thorough good will to be amusing 
that we are loth to confess he does not succeed quite so otten as 
he intended. Here and there he has caught something of the un- 
conscious fun of the South-Irish old raconteur, whose Boswell he 
has made himself; and this is particularly the case when Dan 
brings in the frequent parenthesis, generally of a religious turn, 
which gives a curious character to much Irish talk that is other- 
‘wise flat enough, if convention will allow us to confess so much, 
For instance :—“ ‘ You are an ignorant ruffian to spayke like that 
to me,’ says Rolly, who always had his last end in view.” Many 
of these interruptions, as practised by Irish talkers in all districts 
alike, are too pious for quotation in a comic book, so that Mr. 
F. M. Allen avoids them. But he has observed and made good 
‘use of the keen interest which uneducated persons in Ireland take 
in history. It is an interest peculiar to men and women who do 
not read, and whose fathers and mothers have never known how 
to read but have always been voluble and verbose transmitters of 
_ With them the past has no dates, divisions, or periods. 

@ words “anshant,” “ ould anshant,” and “rale ould anshant” 
express various degrees of the speaker's reverence, but by no means 
any degree in his estimation of the passage of time, “ Chronology,” 
‘says Mr. Allen, “ had no meaning and no terrors for Dan. To him 
the early Milesians, St. Patrick, Brian the Brave, Cromwell, and 
even ‘the great Bonypart’ were practically speaking con- 
temporaneous.” leofidonia would find it hard to believe how 
much the galled withers of the rustic Irishman are kept wrung by 
the prevalent impression that Cromwell’s offences were of recent 
oceurrence. Through Green Glasses is intelligently edited, and 
it may be that Dan’s long stories will not bore some readers 
as we haye to confess they have bored us. Nor, alas, is Mr. 
Andrew Lang much more happy with the story he has chosen to 
“do” into his invariably easy and charming English. Johnny Nut 
and the Golden Goose is a handsome book for children, with 
weakish illustrations and clever and beautiful marginal ornaments 
scattered lavishly through its large . But the story is ex- 
travagant in the manner that misses felicity and fun—very easy 


to miss. 
We have received the yearly volumes of the Quiver, Little Wide 


Awake, Our Little Dots, and The Child’s Companion and Juvenile 
Instructor, all magazines well adapted to their purpose. A fault 
that seems to be common in fairy stories just now is an in- 
coherence that may seem pleasantly fanciful to the adult writers, 
but that leaves the child- » with a child’s precision and 
definiteness of imagination, in a wearying state of bewilderment. 


MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


bere title of Messrs. Binet & Féré's book is decidedly an 
unfortunate one. The expression “ Animal Magnetism” has 
become so associated with charlatanism and imposture as to 
render it highly undesirable to connect it with a work which 
some scientific merit. There is a further and still 
stronger objection to its use—namely, that it appears to imply 
the existence of a force (in the popular mind a jluid), analogous 
to magnetism and differing from ordinary ay yee forces, 
passing from the operator to the subject. e fact really being 
that the phenomena of hypnotism are not due to any pecu- 
liar power residing in the person of the so-called magnetiser, 
but to the hyper-excitability of the subject’s nervous system. 
“ Artificial os ee describes the condition under discussion 
more accurately and conveniently. The experiments of the 
authors have been numerous and carefully conducted, so as to 
= against imposture on the one hand and unjustifiable de- 
uctions on the other. Messrs. Binet and Féré tell us that 
only certain persons are yer of being thrown into this 
admittedly morbid state, and that the great majority of these 
are to be found among hysterical women. The susceptibili 
to it can be greatly increased by what they are pleased to 
“ the hypnotic education.” Whether the already unstable nervous 
systems of the subjects of experiment are likely to derive benefit 
from this kind of education can scarcely be open to discussion, 
In describing the production of hypnotism (on p. 99) they say 
that no apparent effect may be uced at the first séance, but 
that the attempt has impressed a anent modification on his 
or her nervous system which will render subsequent attempts 
more easy, and that at each succeeding séance sleep will be more 
quickly induced, until finally the effect will be produced almost 
instantaneously. After this, as they graphically put it, “ the 
subject is entirely in the magnetiser’s power.” We doubt 
whether this be a result to be commerded, even if the "8 
character be above suspicion. Undoubtedly these experiments 
tend to throw some light upon the abstruse problems of psychology, 
and have been carried out by our authors with a view to the 
advancement of science and consequent benefit to suffering 
humanity, but in less scrupulous hands such experiments might 
be turned to very evil p Indeed, Mesmer, the arch- 
professor of “ Animal Magnetism,” had no compunction in throw- 
ing hundreds of wretched women into hysterical convulsions in order 
to gratify his avarice. The chapter on the application of hypnotism 
to therapeutics and education proposes the use of hypnotic sug- 
gestion for the removal of the delusions of hypochondriac and 


hysterical patients. It appears to us that we should be acting on . 


sounder principles if we endeavoured to remove the morbid con- 
dition giving rise to the delusion, this latter being merely a 
symptom of the underlying disease. 

To those who have doubts with regard to the value of vaccina- 
tion as a protection against small-pox, we would recommend a 
careful perusal of Vaccination Vindicated. With those in whom 
anti-vaccination has become a fixed idea we fear that reasoning 
will have but little effect, and that the largest array of undeniable 
facts, with the deductions logically following them, will have as 
little power of penetration as water on the proverbial duck’s back. 
As Dr. McVail truly says, among medical men—i.e. those who 
have opportunities of observing the disease and the preventive— 
there is no vaccination question. If compulsory vaccination were 
withdrawn to-morrow it would be difficult to find a doctor in the 
three kingdoms who would cease to vaccinate his own children. 
It is within our own knowledge that, during the time the small-pox 
hospital at Hampstead was open for the reception of patients, onl: 
one case occ among the employés of the establishment, a 
that in the person ofan under-gardener who accidentally escaped 
the re-vaccination which was enforced upon all those entering the 
service of the hospital. This fact alone would probably be 
sufficient to satisfy those who are open toconviction. The author 
is specially fitted for the arduous task he has undertaken by his 
extensive experience of epidemic disease in his work as a medical 
officer of health and President of the Sanitary Association of 
Scotland. He has not been content to base his conclusions on 
statistics of Great Britain only, but has obtained those bearing on 
the subject from many other countries. He places these very 
clearly before his readers, with the aid in some instances of 

Dr. Wallace’s pamphlet, which is certainly the ablest 
and most relied on publication which has emanated from the ranks 
of the opponents of vaccination, is carefully criticized, and the 
somewhat numerous fallacies contained in it are pointed out, We 


* Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Féré. London: 


M 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
Vaccination Vindicated. John M M. .H. Camb. 
London : Cassell & Ca, By ©. FAV, DES 
A Short Practical Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of 
— aa. Deputy-Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. London: 
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trust that Dr. McVail’s book will obtain the large circulation 
which it deserves. 

In the issue of this Journal of February 27, 1886, we made 
some comments on The History of Cholera in India from 1862 to 
1881, by Deputy-Surgeon-General Bellew, to which work the 

nt volume is a supplement. The first ninety-six pages of it 
are devoted to a recapitulation of his views as to the nature of 
cholera and its causes, with remarks upon its preventive and 
curative treatment. The remainder of the book consists of rather 
more than a hundred of tables of cholera mortality and 
registered rainfall in various districts of India during the eleven 
1871-1881. The author has no belief in the contagiousness 
of cholera, and thinks that, in the few cases in which a cholera- 
poison is developed, it is of a very “evanescent” nature. He looks 
upon the disease as an influenza of the intestinal canal produced 
“a chill,” resulting from exposure to injurious atmospheric 
conditions, and considers woollen clothing at night as one of the 
most important preventive measures. After discussing the diet 
and surroundings suitabie for patients suffering from cholera, Mr. 
Bellew enters upon the consideration of its treatment by drugs. 
He relies principally upon a mixture of which quassia, krameria, 
capsicum, — anise oil, and glycerine are the main ingre- 
dients, but does not give the exact formula for its preparation. 
This may be due to the fact that he contemplates obtaining a 
tent for the mixture under the title of “ Almi’ laj.”. We trust 
t it is not too late for him to reconsider this matter. We 
think it would be most regrettable if a man holding so deservedly 
high a position in the medical profession were to give his coun- 
tenance to the pernicious system of patent medicines. 


TIKHOMIROFF’S RUSSIA. 

AX* English diplomatist, well acquainted with Russian affairs, 

expressed a few years ago an opinion in regard to the near 
future of the Russian Empire, which may be thus formulated :— 
“ Unless a Constitution be granted, revolution; if a Constitution 
be granted, dissolution.” When in 1856 Count von Moltke visited 
Russia as an aide-de-camp of the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
he declared that all talk about a Constitution for Russia was 
“ sheer nonsense.” There would be less “ nonsense,” perhaps, in 
talking about it now than there was thirty years ago, seeing that 
Russian proprietors in the territorial assemblies—the so-called 
“assemblies of the nobility "—have more than once formally 
demanded it. But even if popular representation were confined to 
Russia proper, it would lead to the expression of such contra- 
dictory opinions, such opposite tendencies, that the Representative 
Assembly would serve no p but to give publicity to a 
number of different and mutually hostile forms of discontent. 
A high Russian official justified, not long since, his deep objec- 
tions to a Russian Parliament by declaring that such a body 
would, in the present condition of Russia, be equivalent to placing 
the government of the country in the hands of “ Poles and 
Jews.” Where the educated Jews would come from is not clear ; 
ough in Russia, as in other countries, Jews, when they are 
legally permitted to do so, advance rapidly to the front, But 
the Poles would come not from the kingdom of Poland, which 
would be either left unrepresented or provided with a special re- 
presentation for itself, but from the Polish provinces incorporated 
with the Russian Empire, where the proprietors, with all their 
belongings, are, in spite of many confiscations, almost exclusively 
Poles; where ’ndeed, it may fairly be said, that the whole of 
the educated class is Polish. 

M. Tikhomiroff, in the highly interesting volumes which he has 
inst put forth, demands for the manifold ills from which he 

his country to be suffering neither a constitutional remedy 
nor any other recognized form of cure; and all he looks forward 
to is an explosion of some kind; a bursting, in fact, as he himself 
puts it (though in less simple words), of the Russian boiler. 

In dealing with the Polish question M. Tikhomiroff seems 
animated by a fair spirit, and he shows himself disposed to yield 
much more to the Poles than would be conceded to them by the 
great majority of Russians. He thinks they should be allowed to 
govern themselves within the limits of the so-called “ kingdom 
of Poland”; and, while denying their right to regard as Polish 
the provinces detached from Poland and annexed to Russia at the 
end of the last century, he bases his denial not on the ethnological 
and linguistic arguments, so much in favour with his fellow- 
countrymen, but on the alleged unwillingness of the majority of 
the inhabitants to separate themselves from Russia. As, however, 
a self-governing Poland would aspire to independence, and as an 
independent Poland would never rest until it had recovered the 

olish provinces incorporated with the Russian Empire, there is 
no likelihood of the Polish question being settled for a time in 
accordance with M. Tikhomiroff's views. These views are not, it 
is needless to say, those of the Russian Government; and the 
hopes of the Poles just now are based not on possible concessions 

Russia, but on a probable conflict between Russia and 
any. 

One is accustomed in Western Europe to look upon the Germans 
a rather a cultivated people. No greater mistake, according to 


* Russia, Political and Social. By L. Tikhomiroff. Translated fro: 
Se Russian, by Edward Aveling, D.Sc. London: Swan Sonnenschein 


M. Tikhomiroff, could possibly be made. The Germans of Ger- 
many, visiting or settling in Russia, are tolerable. But the Ger- 
mans of the Baltic Provinces, who have been Russian subjects only 
since thetime of Peter the Great, are not to be endured. Descendants 
of the cross-bearing and sword-bearing knights who colonized, 
Christianized, and civilized these parts, they remained Germans 
under the Swedish, as afterwards under the Russian, government ; 
and it is only during the present year that any serious endeavour has 
been made to destroy their influence as Germans upon the peasantry 
around them. In former days they furnished Russia with a great 
number of generals, high officials, and diplomatists. Indeed, until 
the reign of Alexander II. Russia’s representatives abroad were 
almost exclusively Germans from the Baltic Provinces, the only 
exception being at Constantinople, where it has always been the 
custom to place a true Russian of the Russian Orthodox religion. 
That these German-Russians, while devoted to the Emperor, cared 
nothing for Russia, except as a State, was doubtless true. They 
were accused, moreover, of looking down upon the Russians, and 
they may be suspected of having now and then congratulated 
themselves on certain advantages that they possessed over the 
Russians, who a century, and, above all, two centuries, ago were 
much less civilized than they have since become. According to 
M. Tikhomiroff, the Germans of these provinces have given no able 
men to Russia, with the exception of Todleben, whose ability he 
does not rank very high. Buton reflection he would surely admit 
that, if they have not furnished Russia with men of absolute 
nius, they have supplied her with a considerable number of 
ighly capable generals, administrators, and diplomatists, The 
story is known of the Russian whom his Emperor wanted to 
reward, and who, invited to say what favour he desired, answered, 
“ Make me a German, Sire.” So many high places in the military 
and diplomatic service of Russia were filled = Germans that the 
ians first became a of them, and now propose to do 
without them. Accordingly they are beginning to educate the 
Lettonian and Esthonian 7 of the Baltic Provinces as 
Russians, and they would gladly Russianize the sons of the 
German proprietors, pastors, merchants, and tradesmen, were it 
possible to do so—could they, for instance, force them to attend 
the Government gymnasiums, where in the three lower classes. 
German, as the language of education, is at present replaced by 
Russian. In resolving to Russianize the mass of the population, 
without regard to the effect the measure must necessarily have on 
the German minority, the Russian Government may be justified by 
reasons of State; and it evidently believes that in the interest of 
Russia the Baltic Provinces ought to be as much as possible de- 
Germanized. One can understand, moreover, a thoroughgoing 
Russian like M. Tikhomiroff approving of this policy, dangerous 
though it seems. But, as a writer professing to give a fair ac- 
count of Russia to the French, and through the French la 
to all who may feel interested in the subject, he surely ought 
not to represent the most civilized class of the most civilized 
part of the Russian Empire as habitually guilty of barbarous 
conduct. M. Tikhomiroff asks us to believe, without giving any 
authority for the cases he cites, that in the Baltic Provinces 
a German ee once shot a peasant whom he found tres- 
passing on his ground; that a German pastor beat a peasant to 
death; and that some German magistrates sentenced a 
woman to live in the midst of a forest, where, but for timely 
succour (doubtless from some benevolent Russian), she must have 
starved. This last anecdote is evidently borrowed, as regards the 
main incident, from the tale of Genevidve de Brabant. 

M. Tikhomiroff’s account of the Russian commune is very 
complete; and he must be praised for his fairness in reproducing 
the views of those (the late M. Katkoff among others) who differ 
from him as to the origin, development, and maintenance of the 
institution to which the Russian | Nenere. ca and Socialists attach 
such extreme importance. For there is no agreement among 
Russian writers either as to the utility, nor even as to the history, 
of the national village system. According to some it is a purely 
Slavonian conception, which as a reality continues to exist from 
generation to generation through centuries because it is thoroughly 
in harmony with the genius of the Slavo-Russian people ; who in 
many co-operative and (so to say) co-partitive associations, apart 
from land, do indeed show themselves to possess certain commu- 
nistic instincts. In every Russian factory, for example, the work- 
men form of their own free will, and as a matter of course, a union 
for feeding — A chief is elected, whose duty it is to cater 
for the general body. Each workman pays him a subscription 
fixed by common accord ; and he is maintained in his position 
so long as he gives satisfaction. There are certain occupations, 
too, which are carried on under a general guarantee. The 
messengers of St. Petersburg, corresponding, as regards thei 
duties, to our Commissionaires, work on this system; the general 
body being responsible for losses due to the conduct of any one, 
M. Tikhomiroff, then, and those who think with him—includi 
all Slavophils and most Democrats—might, in support of th 
views, bring forward facts from the daily life of the Russian 
workmen, leaving the customs of the peasantry on one side, These 
latter, however, according to M. Tikhomiroft’s opponents, are not 
the outcome of inherited instincts, but the result of laws — pee 
from above. Originally in Russia, as in other countries, land was 
held and b vce in common; and in Russia, as in other 
countries, the communal system would gradually have disa 
to be replaced by a ym of separate holdings, had at 
been maintained by the Government solely to facilitate the levys 
ing of taxes, 
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The communal system is universally condemned by economists ; 
and this condemnation was frankly accepted by the Jate M. 
Herzen, who argued all the same that, though it might not tend 
to the advancement of agriculture as an art, it “ prevented the 
labourer from dying of hunger.” M. Tikhomiroff gives an in- 
teresting account of the way in which, at intervals of so many 
years, the partition and repartition of the land is effected; and he 
shows how, contrary to the general belief on the subject, the 
cultivator of a duly assigned portion of communal land may sell 
it, and at the same time relieve himself of all communal 
responsibilities. 
very reader of M. Tikhomiroff’s book will be eager to see what 
he has to say about Nihilism. He denies that Nihilism is the 
creed of men who, believing in no institutions, would annihilate 
all; and says that the designation of Nihilist, given in ridicule, 
has been accepted only in bravado. Of official Russia he gives so 
terrible an account as to suggest the idea that the Russians as 
a people are incurably bad ; for it is difficult to believe that, if all 
men in the Government service are corrupt, many men out of it 
can be honest, He predicts no future for Russia, nor is it his 
business to do so. He is convinced, however, that the partially sup- 
pressed forces now at work in Russia must lead, before long, to a 


general ex 


A PORTFOLIO OF PLAYERS.* 


ee: growing interest in the tay | of the American theatre, 
to a large extent due to the development of intercourse 
between the two countries, is likely to be enormously aided if the 
visits of entire dramatic companies become an established custom. 
The migrations of the New York stage to London have been 
ney too brief and infrequent to give the untravelled playzoer 

ir opportunity of estimating the artistic resources and true 


- Characteristics of the American theatre. Now and again, of 


course, an actor or actress of celebrity arrives from New York, 
with results that may be almost certainly measured in advance. 
These single visits of “star” performers are not object-lessons of 
the desirable kind. They reveal nothing to the average London 
audience of the artistic equipment and ensemble of American 
actors. They teech nothing; for everybody knows that America 
, and has long possessed, great actors. From this point 
of view the visit of Mr. Augustin Daly’s company was ex- 
ceptionally interesting. Here was a comedy company of the 
highest reputation in America, animated by the artistic cama-_ 
raderie by which alone finished and symmetrical representation 
is possible, working together under the self-same laws of art 
and with the like aims that have made the collective effi- | 
ciency of more than one historic society of actors. The event 
proved extremely interesting and memorable to many English 
playgoers, and might have been even more fruitful in delight and 
suggestion if circumstances had permitted Mr. Daly to exhibit the 
true powers and complete range of his company. Such pieces as 
A Night Off, or the manager's amusing and always skilful adapta- 
tions from the German, sufficed admirably to display the quality 
of the company as a whole; but so partial a programme was only 
&@ glimpse into the repertory of the Daly troupe. Mr. Daly's too 
brief sojourn forbade any representations in pure comedy, though 
in this line of art are the company’s finest achievements. We are 
reminded of this by the very handsome volume of criticism and 
portraiture issued by Mr. Daly, which in beauty of illustrations, 
type, paper, and all details that make for distinction, is comparable 
with certain famous albums of a similar nature that commemorate 
the French stage. A J’ortfolio of Players is something more than 
an album of portraits and character studies of the Daly company, 
and a beautiful book whose attractiveness is of an unusual kind, 
Tt comprises a capital preliminary essay on the American stage 
by Mr. William Winter, and a most interesting historical retro- 
spect of the mineteen years of Mr. Augustin Daly's management, 
which takes the form of a series of critical notes on the lead- 
ing actors and actresses, written by Mr. H. OC. Bunner, Mr. 
Dithmar, Mr. Lawrence Hutton, Mr. Brander Matthews, and Mr. 
William Winter. The illustrations that suggest the various 
themes of this commentary are admirably executed by the Photo- 
avure Company of New York, and may be divided into two 
classes—simple and stage portraiture or tableaux. 
In the former Mr, Daly leads the way, followed by Miss Ada 
Rehan, Mr. James Lewis, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Mr. John Drew, 
and Mr. Charles Fisher. “The Reading of the Play ”depicts an 
interesting group anda ceremony of the green room of ancient 
custom and high importance. Here we see a“ long, narrow 
room, lighted by windows that open to Broadway,” and Mr. Daly 
treading a manuscript play by the light of a lamp to the attentive 
company about him. Mr. Dithmar’s description of the room, its 
curious contents, and many memories, forms a suggestive text for 
the plate, the grouping of which is very effective. 

Mr. William Winter, in his essay on the past and present of 
the American stage, betrays something of the humour of his 
position as a critic and lover of the theatre of thirty years’ ex- 
a in treating of a common failing of the mature playgoer. 

is too sensible of the distinguished merits of the Daly com- 
pany as now constituted to be Jaudator temporis acti; and at 
the same time, while rightly enthusiastic in dealing with Mr. 
Daly's management and the status of his company, he glows 
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with the reminiscent fervour of a veteran when writing of the 
good old times, This fine catholicity of spirit is an agreeable 
feature of Mr. Winter's pretensions, No doubt the assiduous 
piaygoer has a long memory, and the actor’s day is only too brief. 
'00 soon is the actor compelled to feel “ our sons inherit us,” and 
too soon, or , do another sort of playgoers find his art is cold. 
But Mr. H.C. Bunner gives new point to this two-headed moral 
in his rhymal epilogue addressed “ to a Reader of the Twenty-first 
Century,” nor can we doubt that if any monuments survive so 
long, the poet is correct in counting upon the longevity of A Port- 
folio of Portraits, Mr. Bunuer casts a kind of horoscope, after 
Mr. Dobson, setting forth the sentiments of the far-otf reader of 
this Album, who finds himself in some dim library face to face 
with the charming Miss Rehan in 7he Country Girl, or as Kate 
Verity in The Squire, and other of these eloquent pictures of the 
stage :— 
“A treasure!” cries your bibliopole, 

With fervour in his musty soul : 

“A Daly private print—a chaste 

Example of our fathers’ taste. 

They made books then—who can, in our 

Degenerate days of magnet-power ? 

See— Ada Rehan, Fisher, Drew, 

Dame Gilbert, Lewis, through and through, 

The sharp-cut plates are clear as rew!” 
Then comes the old, the tardy praise— 
Those were the drama’s palmy days. 


It was ever thus, and will be. The tardy praise—two centuries show 
deliberation, certainly—is then the ready praise. Nevertheless, there 
will be plenty of ready praise for the Daly company should Mr, 
Daly return to London with the Taming of the Shrew, which ran 
a hundred nights straight off at Daly’s Theatre last year, when it 
was given, says Mr. Lawrence Hutton, with Induction and all, as 
Shakspeare wrote it. And as much may be said of -Mr. Fisher's 
Falstatf, Mrs. Gilbert's Dame Quickly, Miss Rehan’s Peggy and 
Hypolita, and Miss Dreher and Miss Rehan in the Recruiting 
Officer. Mr. Brander Matthews, in a note on Farqubar’s delight- 
ful play, refers to the “ noble bead-roll of Miss Rehan’s predecessors 
in the part of the tantalizing and fascinating Sylvia,” and adds, 
“Since Mistress Margaret Woflington ceased to act Sir Harry 
Wildair, Ido not believe that the stage has seena better im- 
personator of ‘ breeches parts’ than Miss Ada Rehan.” Among 
the many admirable character plates in this volume, one of the 
most exquisite in dramatic expression shows the encounter, with 
its mock elaborate courtesies, Siaedan Sylvia and Melinda, repre- 
sented by Miss Rehan and Miss Dreher. One certain result of the 
publication of this volume is to inspire its English possessor with 
ever fresh, though quite unneeded, desire to welcome Mr, Daly’s 
next London season. 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE.* 


M: NEWMAN'S long-expected Politics, for which many 
generations of classmen have sighed in vain, has appeared 
at last—or rather part of it has appeared. The tirst volume of 
some 570 pages contains essays on Aristotle, his politics, Plato, 
the Ideal State, earlier Greek political speculation, and other 
topics. The second volume preseuts us with the text of Books I. 
and II., with critical notes and an appendix. Valuable as is the 
work, we cannot but wish that it were shorter, and we think it 
might have been more happily arranged. It ill becomes the in- 
dolence and irresponsibility of a reviewer to tell an author how 
he should have written a work to which some twenty years have 
been devoted. And yet, when it beyins to seem as if the book 
when complete will be about the size of the Waverley Novels, a 
sense of the shortness of life insists on making itself felt. As to 
the arrangement, Mr, Newman's learned and copious work would 
have been distinctly more attractive if he had begun with a short 
historical sketch of the actual conditions of Greek States and of 
the previous theories of political speculators. We should then 
have found Aristotle in the midst of his “ environment,” with his 
problems all around him, and with the earlier speculative and 
practical efforts to solve tuem be ore him. 

Mr. Newman has advpted a scheme perhaps less agree ble, 
though for this, too, much may be said. e begins by ascertain- 
ing the place of the Politics in Aristotle's general scientific system. 
He shows us how it is linked to the Ethics; he notes Aristotle's 
distinction between Theoretic, Practical, and Productive science, 
and then he tackles what we may call the @ priori conceptions and 
matter of Aristotelian thought—Necessity, Nature, Spontaneity, 
Fortune, Man. Now, it is true that the olitics is only a part 0 
or & moment in, the encyclopmwdic science of Aristotle. His poli- 
tical theories are animated and controlled as much as his moral or 
physical theories by his metaphysics and general system of being 
and knowing. But these pages of Metapolitics, if we may say 80, 
with which Mr. Newman's Pook begins, are about as hard and 
gritty literature as any one can find. He certainly seems to dwell 
too long on an essential, but most unseductive, part of his task. 
Indeed, Mr. Newman confesses this:—“I fear that I shall 
frequently be found to try the patience of my readers, and not 
least in some of the opening pages of the first volume, which 
treat of matters of a somewhat technical nature.” There 18 

lenty of entertainment and general diversion in parts of Mr. 
ewman’s book. He is often ready with a modern instance, and 


. “ The Politics of Aristotle. By W.L. Newman. Oxford: Clarendon 
Tess. 
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wide reading. His compari of Pythagoras in 
Croton with Calvin at Geneva is particularly neat and (i. 377). 
But we wish that Mr. Newman could have taken the advice o 
Lucretius, and smeared the cup of learning with a little of the 
honey of entertainment. On the other hand, he has chosen to 
give us the most harsh and crabbed matter first. It is useful “ for 
the schools,” but it “do not over stimulate,” as Joe Gargery says. 
The more interesting of the early pages treat of Nature, in the 
Aristotelian sense. Like the opponents of Rousseau, he found it 
desirable to show that the State was a natural institution. Other 
philosophers, including his own I» Dicearchus, held that the 
condition of men, when they lived only on such things as the earth 
unsolicited brought forth, was “ natural.” The Australian blacks, 
then, would be the type of a natural society. But in such 
a society the State is unknown. Therefore, if Dicearchus were 
ight, the State would not have the sanction of naturalness, To 
Aristotle, however, Nature does not mean the starting-point. 
“The real being of Nature is rather to be found in the end than 
in the process, and rather in the process than its starting-point.” 
Thus, in Aristotle's theory, the most natural State of all, the State 
in which Nature has her own way, is his Ideal State. It is very 
far, indeed, from being the ideal State of modern aspirations. The 
“people” have no say in its politics, A natural subordination 
governs it, and its lower parts exist (it is all they are fit for) as 
means to the end—namely, the strenuous happiness of such highly- 
endowed citizens as deserve to be so happy. The slaves and 
working-men are not free, of course; nor are they the masters of 
the community. But each element of the commonwealth is in its 
ideally best condition, because “that which is best for each 
thing” is identical with “the best which it can do” (i. 60). As 
the American said about eternal punishment, “our people would 
never stand it.” Probably no people would stand the Ideal State ; not 
that they would be worse off than in actual States, but because they 
would be frankly told that they were inferior beings, and that they 
could never hope to rise in the hierarchy. Aristotle himself, as 
Mr. Newman shows, was by no means inclined to think that om 
fection could be found even in a community @ son devis:—“ We 
even seem to gather from his language in the Politics that the 
main service which Political Science can practically render to the 
world is that of limited amelioration. It cannot make things right, 
but it can make them bearable.” As Mr. Newman says:— 
“ Aristotle’s error lay, not in seeking to discover the end of the 
State, for he was right in accounting this to be the first step in 
political science, but in imposing on it one unvarying end, in giving 
too narrow an interpretation to that end, and in holding that it 
could only be fully attained through one t of society.” 
Perhaps it cannot attained in any type of society, But 
Aristotle has lost some of his value in our own modern circum- 
stances, He was apt enough to neglect the ibilities of 
society among barbarians (though he studied their customs), 
and he does not even look forward to what society would 
be in consequence of the conquests of Alexander. Still less 
did he foresee the =— industrial competition of to-day, 
and a new kind of barbarism which sodliahlyy cannot long cs 
endured by the world. He could always arrange a rubble founda- 
tion for his Ideal State, by using foreigners for slaves, merchants, 
artists, men of business. “ There will thus be a considerable non- 
Hellenic element in the best State of Aristotle; its ‘ economic 
substructure,’ if so we may term it, will be formed to a large extent 
of non-Hellenic materials” (i. 125). The wretchedness caused in 
Asia and Africa by e tual slave-driving raids, to supply 
Aristotle with his non-Hellenic substructure, does not give that 
philosopher a moment's uneasiness. “ Aristotle was probably not 
aware how much evil and misery could be caused in the slave- 
ucing regions of Asia and Africa by the wars which he 
sanctions for the pu of capturing natural slaves.” No, “ he 
said it was bully,” like Mark Twain's bad boy. The splendid 
natural arrogance of the Greeks enabled philosophers to regard the 
universe as practically existing for the sake of gentlemen, and all 
non-Hellenic races as developed to serve the Hellenes. With @ 
ery notions like these, it was comparatively easy to construct 
al States, and even to be tolerably comfortable in States which 
were not ideal. 
_ Mr. Newman's remarks on slavery, and the apt historical illustra- 
tions which he adduces, make one of the most valuable and 
generally attractive parts of his work. His early pages on the 
metaphysical relations of the science are, to be sure, indispensable 
to close students, especially those gui honores ambiunt. But, just 
as M. Cardinal, when in rural retirement, read Latin books in 
cribs, so we would fain hope that some politicians will study Mr. 
Newman's exposition of the Politics. Ladies will find his learned 
remarks on the Greek household quite full of modern interest. 
“Many women seem to have hugged their chains.” (It may be 
Temarked that, as the men were never at home, they had nothing 
else to hug.) “ Plato speaks of the sex, in the Laws (781 a.c.), 
as loving darkness and seclusion, and anticipates some difficulty 
in prevailing on women to come forth into the light of day. 
Xenophon mentions the pallor of girls who were kept indoors till 
they married—about fourteen. Mr. Newman quotes amusing 
passages from Menander (which we translate) about the expensive 
religiousness of women :— 
The Gods press hard on us, 


Hardest on men who marry ; day by 
Needs must we ever keep fresh Retirele” 


shows v 


And fifty times a day we sacrifice. 
Seven serving-maids play cymbais in a circle 
And wail in chorus, 


like the women of Nestor at the sacrifice of the heifer in the 
Odyssey. Women could not be expected to like Aristotle's 
theory that men of thirty-seven should marry girls of eighteen. 
These would have led to “ complications” in the Ideal State. Did 
rmit, it would be pleasant to quote Mr. Newman's picture 
of Aristotle’s ideal young man, and his criticism of Aristotle’s 
views about Communism. He does not think that Aristotle would 
have permitted unlimited accumulation of property. The Greeks 
tly evaded the difficulty about Lame ary A by a political open- 
dedness—* were far more open-handed in their use of propert 
than the Romans of the Republic.” Indeed, Polybius says, “ No 
one of his free will gives any one anything whatever belonging 
to him.” Thus the immortal M. Cardinal was perhaps more 
Roman than he imagined. “Il ne donne jamais rien, C'est un 
systéme chez lui.” The Romans of the Empire, of course, paid a 
great deal of Ransom in gifts and in the sportula, 
Mr. Newman's second volume opens with a dissertation on the 
history of the text of the Politics, Probably the Jolitics were 
delivered in lectures; but then Aristotle appears to have 
written his lectures, Early traces of acquaintance with the 
book are examined with minute research. On the whole, Mr. 
Newman finds that “there is a certain amount of unity about 


the Politics, though it is not a well-planned whole. . . . How 
is it that the Politics, though indisputably a whole, is yet a 
whole in which we trace these discrepancies of plan?” He 


thinks that the State of the Politics “becomes in general 
intelligible if we suppose that Aristotle, notwithstanding his 
turn for systematization, allowed himself some freedom in work- 
ing successively at different parts of the treatise, itted each 

to forget to some extent its membership of a whole, and 
ailed to force on his investigations that complete harmony 
of form as well as of substance which rigorous criticism 
would require.” Nothing could be more natural in a book 
written for lectures, Mr. Newman does not think, nor do we, 
that the Politics are a pupil's notes on the lectures. The discus- 
sion of the manuscripts and the old Latin translations is too 
technical to be analysed here. Mr. Newman has not revised 
Susemihl’s collations (1872). He has collated the two books he 
publishes with a C.C.C. and a Balliol MS. Mr. Newman's debt 
to Susemihl is so frankly acknowledged that the amiable hunter 
of scholarly plagiarism may desist from the chase. But he is 
often at variance with the learned German. To criticize the 
notes, and compare them, for example, with those of the Master 
of Balliol, would be “ matter for a separate dissertation.” Mr. 
Newman and the Oxford Press are to be congratulated on this 
large instalment of a most conscientious and, to the right readers, 
most interesting and important work, 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


Wwe have received from Messrs. Gladwell Brothers, the pub- 
lishers, an artist's proof in advance of an elaborate and very 
effective etching by Mr. W. W. Burgess, “ The Gate of Honour, 
Caius College, Cambridge "—a subject replete with difficulties 
obvious enough to the uninitiated who are paenee with the 
architectural environment, The thought and skill bestowed by 
the artist on his original study are productive of the happiest 
results in the plate. sy who knows Cambridge knows 
the three gates of Caius, built at the cost of Dr. Caius and designed 
by John of Padua, the architect to whom Inigo Jones sub- 
sequently was not a little beholden, Mr. , by his artistic 
work, has certainly honoured the old architect. The garden fore- 
ground, with figures skilfully introduced, and the Gate itself are 
nted almost entirely in the soft warm shade cast by adjacent 
ae the varying tone is admirably gradated throughout, in 
the modelling and ditferentiation of material, such as old brick, 
abraded stone, flutings, and so forth. The conjunction of clinging 
vegetation, like ivy, and architecture when in shadow is not one 
of the least of the difficulties surmounted by Mr. Burgess. 
Beyond the Gate other buildings arise in the sunny air, and suggest 
a striking contrast, though perhaps a trifle phantasmal, 

From Messrs. Buck & Reid, of New Bond Street, we have re- 
ceived an etching Zz M. Brunet-Debaines after Gainsborough’s 
“The Way to the Mill”—a typical landscape of the master, and 
one of the twelve paintings on the glass panels of the well-known 
Camera, now in the publishers’ possession, and an interesting 
feature of the recent Gainsborough exhibition. The etching is 
in M. Brunet-Debaines's most artistic spirit, and admirable for 
fidelity of form and atmospheric quality. 

The pu'lishers of the Art Journal forward a proof of an etching, 
to appear in that magazine in February, by Mr. Macbeth Raeburn, 
after Mr. Pettie’s painting, “Ho! Ho! old Noll!” a picture 
shown Exhibition and a characteristic = 
am plate is in all respects an extremely spirited ren 
ing of a brilliant work, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
DONATIEN LEVESQUE'’S book on the chase in France 
e and England (1) has two great merits; it is a very pre 
book in mechanical execution, and a singularly well-conditio 


(1) En _déplacement—Chass’s courre en France et en Angleterre, Par 
Donatien Levesque. Paris: Plon. 
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book in point of temper. We do not know whether all readers 
will recognize at once what we mean by a well-conditioned book, 
but they will find it here. M. Levesque, an M.F.H., or at least 
M.H. in his own country, though, as he modestly observes, the 
dignity is not so t as with us, knows both French and English 
hunting well, and he is perhaps freer than any writer with whom 
we have ever met from the almost invariable tendency to 

reciate one country in order to exalt the other. He seems to 
enjoy sagen his own chasing of the roe in Britanny, and the 
drag at Pau, and running after carted deer in the Home counties, 
and the less conventional sport on Exmoor, and the rigour of 
foxhunting in the Vale of Belvoir; while his account (not from 
actual experience, it is true, in this case) of pigsticking, which 
sounds much more chivalrous and noble as “Chasse au sanglier 4 
la lance,” is enthusiastic and almost reverential. And all these 

rts, except the last, he describes at first-hand with vigour, pre- 

ion, and zest. If he hints his opinion that the French fox, 
being a wilder and less cockered, is also a speedier and gamer, 
beast than the English, he more than makes the balance true by 
speedily dashing any jokes of Parisian cockneys about “ boxed- 
up deer,” and kindly informing the said cockneys that they will 
find a boxed-up deer give them an uncommonly good chance of 
peg whether they can or cannot sit a horse. We do not 
think he lays too much stress on an undoubted truth not 
always recognized, and the failure to recognize which is the 
cause of many English jests about the French chasse—to wit, 
that this latter is in a certain sense a more genuine and less 
sophisticated chasse than our own. For the French sportsman 
is, in this sense, a true hunter, that his first object, like that 
of his immemorial ancestors who hunted for food, is to catch 
8 certain beast, while the Englishman wants in the first place 
plenty of hard riding and jumping, the catching and killing 
of the beast being rather a means to an end than an end to 
which means are adapted. M. Levesque, it should be observed, 
limiting his subject to “chasse & courre” (except a little joke 
about a chasse au tarin), says little or nothing about the two 
French sports, boar-hunting and wolf-hunting, which are most 
tempting to English imagination, but from what he does say it 
would appear, as one knows independently, that they have rather 
degenerated. There is, however, a good plate of a sportsman 
Knifing a boar in the water, and generally it may be said that 
M. Arcos's plates are spirited and decorative, as well as cleverly 
drawn. The book is ushered in by an amusing, though tragic, 
story, how the author when a boy clubbed with a friend to the 
extent of their whole worldly means for the purchase of an 
English foxhound, bought a live hare for him to hunt, dis- 
covered that he would have absolutely nothing to say to that 
Puss, and, in a frenzy of wrath at what they thought the perfidy 
of Albion, slew the poor brute, only to find, too late, that he had 
been doing exactly what he had been carefully trained to do. 

M. Pierre Sales has already done some creditable work in that 
Roman judiciaire which he makes one of his characters here (2) 
declare is “the only novel she reads.” The worst of it is that 
the artist in this kind must be driven in time to emulate 
the immortal footman who wanted “some new hanimal.” The 
variety of crime is not large. However, M. Sales is, compara- 
tively speaking, a beginner, and he has not got nearly to the 
end of the Calendar. His present subject is arson, compli- 
cated, of course, with a plot to cheat Insurance Companies. 
A wicked Russian countess (of course), a good and persecuted 
young engineer (of course), an escape from New Caledonia— 
these are only a few of the attractions provided. The book 
is really well done of its kind. L’amant léyitime (3) has not 
got a pretty title, and is not a very pretty book. Its three 

however, or what we gather to be its three morals, 
are sound, if queerly illustrated. The first is “Don’t marry a 
divorced woman”; the second is “On revient toujours, &c.” ; 
and the third—perhaps the wisest of all—is that of Middleton's 
Plays Women beware Women. 

o volumes of the Pitt Press series of French Classics, which 
are before us, are of unequal value. Messrs. Masson and Ropes’s 
selections from Thierry’s Récits (4) are well made, the biography 
and introduction are judicious and sufficient, if not ample, and 
the notes, especially on the historical side, good. The merit of 
Mr. Bull’s work is more strictly confined to his text. The intro- 
duction is as meagre as it can possibly be, and does not make the 
slightest effort to define Sedaine’s place—no unimportant one—in 
the history of French comedy, while the notes contain such things 
as “un secrétaire: a writing-table,” which the dictionary ought 
to render unnecessary. Some of the grammatical notes are, how- 
ever, good. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


HE amateur in science must be a much more considerable 
person than the amateur in art, to judge from a new practical 
manual of telescopic research, Astronomy for Amateurs (Longmans 
& Co.), which is edited by Mr. J. A. Westwood Oliver, assisted 
we . T. W. Backhouse and others. The amateur in astronomy 
rs from the professional observer chiefly in equipment and 


(2) Incendiaire, Par Pierre Sales. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) L’amant légitime, Par Gilbert Stenger. Paris: Ollendorff. 

i?) Thierry’s Récits des temps mérovingiens. Selected and edited by 
G. Masson and A. R. Ropes. Sedainé’s Philosophe sans le savoir, Edited 
by Rev. H. A. Bull. Cambridge 


: at the University Press, 


opportunities. He is, or ought to be, a fair mathematician, capable 
oF patient, continuous observation in one field of work, and gi 
with the self-denying virtues that become the scientific mind. He 
is reminded, not unnecessarily, that he cannot emulate the excel- 
lent results of amateur astronomy in the past if he is a mere 
desultory observer, content to “ flit gaily about among the celestial 
orbs, spending a night or two with the moon,” and then away to 
the stately bowers of Jupiter or the gleeful influences of Mercury. 
This, perhaps, is the popular impression of the man with a tele- 
scope. It does not represent those for whom Astronomy for 
Amateurs is designed, though it is conceivable that this book 
might work the reformation of one or two among the flighty class 
referred to. The ideal for amateurs in this many-authored volume 
is emphatically high, though it cannot be thought excessive when 
the past achievements of amateur astronomers are considered. 
Indeed, it is rather surprising to hear from the editor that “ valu- 
able contributions by English amateurs to astronomy are on the 
decrease,” in spite of the vast improvements in appliances and 
methods. But this fact ought to stimulate amateur zest, and 
must be added to the ample encouragewent to further exertion 
which is a pleasant feature of this manual. The paths to sound 
investigation are clearly indicated in Mr. Oliver's excellent pre- 
liminary chapter of pithy and practical advice. Mr. W. F, 
Denning, in an admirable discourse on the planets, and the other 
contributors in their allotted sections, are equally intent upon 
— out the fields of observation likely to protit the amateur. 

he book is well supplied with illustrative tables and a good index 
map of the moon, 

A good system of arrangement and clear expressive exposition 
distinguish Mr. J. M‘Gregor Robertson’s Elementary Text-Book of 
Physiology (Blackie & Son). The definitions of terms are remark- 
ably lucid and exact, a matter of the highest importance in a book 
intended for candidates and adapted to the requirements of the 
Science and Art Examinations in Fipsoieas. he woodcuts and 
explanatory diagrams are numerous and 

t may be doubted if a new Life of Wordsworth is a crying 
want in literature; but there can be no sort of doubt that Mr. 
James Middleton Sutherland does not fill the void by his bio- 
graphy, William Wordsworth : the Story of his Life (Elliot Stock). 

his is a dull, tedious book, heavy with all the sins of super- 
fluous bookmaking. To describe Mr. Sutherland’s style is im- 
possible without examples as illustration. For his accuracy it is 
enough, perhaps, that he thinks the Waite Doe of Rylstone is 
“written in i lar metre and stanzas.” He thinks it is “a 
notable fact” that Wordsworth at Cambridge once drank too 
copiously in honour of Milton, adding, with ludicrous solemnity, 
considering the incident is dealt with in the Prelude, “our object 
in thus recording what some might, perbaps, be inclined to wish 
had been omitted is simply to show—but that strongly—that he 
was a man of like passions with ourselves, subject, too, to tempta- 
tions as we are, and not without sin.” This precious sample of 
twaddle is surpassed by a (p. 160) commenting on a well- 
known anecdote in Crabb Robinson's Diary. 

Mr. Paul Vedder’s Playgoer’s Pocket-Book (Spencer Blackett) 
is an excellent companion for the playgoer, and a complete epitome 
of production and performance during the dramatic year 1887, It 
retains the best features of the original issue, such as the reprints 
of playbills, concise statements of plots and judicious criticisms, 
while it makes a complete departure in illustrations. These 
comprise good process portraits of our leading actresses and a pro- 
fusion of character sketches and tableaux which add greatly to 
the value of the book as a record of the contemporary stage. 
Altogether this handy pocket-book is an interesting memorial, and 
remarkably trustworthy for pur of reference. “ 

It is neither Jean Paul nor Be Quincey who suffers by the un- 
merited distinction of poetic: version in Levana, by J. 8. De 
Calvados, illustrated by M. Tuke (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Happily there is nothing suggestive of an abstract from De Quin 
in the pa wooden staves or the artist’s fuliginous designs, 
the fell attempt to convey De Quincey’s conception through the 
“natural medium ” of verse results in superlative bathos, 

The “ People’s edition” of Bumblebee Bogo's Budget 
(Macmillan & Co.), a diverting collection of nursery poems and 
nonsense verses, is prettily illustrated by Alice Havers. 

Practical Essay- Writing, by A. W. Holmes-Forbes (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), isa little handbook for candidates in com- 
petitive examinations, of reul but limited utility, for very young 
and naturally inexpert hands, 

The new revised edition by the Rev. C. F. Warren of Mr. 
Eugene Stock’s Japan and the Japan Mission (Church Missionary 
House) is a well-illustrated and very readable account of the 
popes and present prospects of the Church Missionary Society's 


bours in Japan. 

We have received Mr. Charles E. Sprague’s Handbook | 
Volapiik (Triibner & Co.); the Jubilee Edition of the Eng 
woman’s Year Book and Directory, by L. M. H. (Hatchards) ; 
The Wind, and Six Sonnets, by James Ross (Bristol : Arrowsmith) ; 
More T Leaves, by Edward of Turner (Smith, Elder, & Co.), and 
Jack Horner the Second, by J. Jackson Wray (Nisbet). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


For CONTENTS see page 118.* 
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